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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  important 
differences  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  that  these  differences  create 
problems  for  some  Canadian  high-school  students. 

The  information  in  the  study  was  obtained  from  the  official  hand¬ 
books  of  the  ten  Canadian  provinces  and  from  correspondence  with  many 
officials  in  universities  and  departments  of  education. 

The  investigator  devised  a  formula  which  would  convert  prescribed 
minimum  required  time  of  classroom  instruction  for  each  high-school  sub¬ 
ject  into  clock  hours.  This  formula  was  applied  to  the  following  subjects 
in  each  province:  English,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  education, 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language.  All  optional  subjects, 
namely,  the  subjects  not  specified,  from  which  a  student  may  choose,  were 
measured  as  a  group. 

The  dissertation  describes  the  high-school  program  of  studies  in 
each  province,  the  differing  emphases  upon  required  and  optional  subjects, 
the  various  types  of  school  organization,  and  the  differing  requirements 
for  graduation. 

The  study  confirmed  the  basic  assumption  that  there  are  numerous 
important  differences  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
education  among  the  provinces  of  Canada.  The  application  of  the  formula 
to  the  subject  requirements  for  Grades  X  through  XU  in  the  provinces 
revealed  marked  differences  in:  (l)  the  organization  of  secondary  schools, 
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(2)  the  requirements  for  high-school  diplomas,  (3)  the  requirements 
for  matriculation  to  university,  (4)  the  subject  requirements,  both 

specified  and  option,  (5)  the  educational  terminology.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  pattern  for  these  differences.  These  differences  cause  diffi¬ 
culties  for  department  of  education  officials  and  students  who  must 
transfer  from  one  province  to  another  during  their  high-school  studies. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  study  recommends  that  all 
provincial  departments  of  education  authorize  and  encourage  the 
Canadian  Education  Association  to  collect  information  on  diploma  and 
matriculation  requirements  for  each  province,  and  publish  this  infor¬ 
mation  annually.  The  Association  might  also  arrange  periodical  confer¬ 
ences  of  directors  of  curriculum  and  university  admissions  officers. 

The  study  recommends  further  research  in  the  following  areas: 

(l)  the  additional  high-school  year,  (2)  the  minimum  graduation  require¬ 
ments  measured  qualitatively,  (3)  curricular  requirements  for  each  high- 
school  subject,  (4)  further  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  inter-provincial 
transfer  student,  (5)  comparative  study  with  secondary  education  in 
another  country. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  convention  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  in  July,  1892,  still  receives  the  at¬ 
tention  of  delegates  to  the  Canadian  Education  Association  conventions. 
This  resolution  concerned  the  attainment  of  pupils  who  transferred  from 
one  province  to  another.'1'  In  1934»  the  Canadian  Education  Association 
in  convention  in  Toronto  passed  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  Canadian  Education  Association  (establish.}  a  committee 
which  shall  begin  immediately  to  investigate  the  standards  required 
for  graduation  from  the  high  schools  of^the  various  provinces  and 
for  admission  to  the  universities  „  •  . 

These  resolutions  indicate  that  Canadian  educators  have  been  concerned 

with  the  problem  of  diversity  in  education  in  Canada  for  many  years. 

The  diversity  of  education  in  Canada  is  not  difficult  to  explain, 

since  the  Canadian  constitution  assigns  control  of  education  to  each  pro- 

3 

vince.  This  has  been  the  most  sensitive  part  of  provincial  autonomy 
problems.  By  law,  then,  each  province  is  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  an  educational  system  and  program.  Much  diver¬ 
sity  can  grow  out  of  this  situation.  An  additional  factor  creating 
this  diversity  is  the  bi-lingual  and  bi-cultural  nature  of  Canada.  At 
least  one  of  the  ten  provinces  has  a  deep  concern  towards  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  language,  religion,  and  ethnic  origin,  and  this  has  con¬ 
tributed  most  significantly  to  its  treatment  of  problems  of  national 
interest.^  The  geographical  character  of  Canada  also  contributes  to 
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differences  in  the  educational  systems.  More  than  3 >100  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory  between  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia, 
include  vast  bodies  of  water,  massive  mountain  ranges,  and  sweeping 
prairies,  which  emphasize  distances  in  Canada  and  encourage  provincialism. 
A.  F.  Brown  summarizes  the  situation: 


In  a  country  so  diverse  as  Canada,  uniformity  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  This  is  particularly  true  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters  wherein,  added  to  our  manifest  differences  in  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds,  in  urbanisation,  in  topography  and  resources, 
what  uniformity  does  exist  comes  more  by  diffusion  than  be  invention. 
Education  is  a  provincial  matter;  provinces  may  borrow  and  trade 
ideas  among  one  another  or  from  without,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
the  educational  system^of  any  one  province  is  the  working  out  of 
its  own  inventiveness. 


These  are  some  of  the  factors  which  have  militated  against  efforts 
to  create  uniformity  of  practice  in  education  across  the  country,  or  to 
control  education  from  some  federal  office. 


Yet,  the  Canadian  citizen  does  not  want  his  country  to  be  merely 
a  collection  of  individual  provinces  which  are  loosely  connected.  He 
wants  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  large,  influential,  and  powerful  nation.  Thus, 
his  provincial  loyalty  may  on  occasion  be  superseded  by  his  national 
loyalty.  Furthermore,  the  Canadian  populace  is  mobile.  The  statistics 
of  provincial  populations  reveal  a  vast  amount  of  shift  of  population 
among  the  provinces.  This  mobility  is  also  reflected  in  educational  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  Examinations  Branch  of  the  ^lberta  Department  of  Education, 
for  example,  reported  that  in  the  school  year  1956-57 >  1>104  youths  from 
other  provinces  applied  for  admission  to  Alberta  high  schools.  In  the 
school  year  1957-58 >  the  number  of  students  from  other  provinces  was 
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over  1,300.  These  are  some  of  the  factors  which  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  a  province  to  be  an  independent  entity  in  education  in 
Canada.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  inter-provincial  transfer  student 
must  the  provincial  department  of  education  official  realize  his  need 
for  being  conversant  with  the  standards,  policies,  and  practices  of 
education  in  other  provinces. 

NEED  FOR  THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

Even  the  casual  observer  of  Canadian  education  can  correctly 
assume  that  there  are  notable  differences  among  the  provinces  in  the 
curriculum  and  administration  of  education.  When  a  family  with  high- 
school  students  moves  from  one  province  to  another,  it  is  confronted 
with  these  differences.  Some  important  questions  are:  How  significant 
are  these  differences  among  the  provinces?  To  what  extent  do  these 
differences  create  conflicts  and  problems  of  a  serious  nature?  Are 
these  differences  such  that  they  can  be  resolved?  Is  it  advantageous 
to  retain  and  even  nurture  some  of  these  differences?  A  nation-wide 
study  which  applies  some  quantitative  measure  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  each  province  should  serve  to  expose  some  of  these  differences, 
assess  their  significance,  suggest  areas  for  further  research,  as  well 
as  propose  courses  of  action  to  resolve  some  differences,  as  a  means  of 
making  Canadian  education  more  effective. 

This  indicates  the  need  for  the  present  study. 
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PURPOSE 

This  study  was  begun  on  the  assumption  that  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  curriculum  and  administration  of  education  are  to  be  found 

in  the  secondary  schools  of  Canada.  The  purposes  of  the  study  are: 

1.  to  make  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  secondary  school  graduation 
requirements  in  the  provinces  of  Canada; 

2.  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  minimum  graduation  requirements  with 
the  more  demanding  requirements  for  university  matriculation; 

3.  to  make  a  broad  analysis  of  the  subject  requirements  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  noting  which  subjects  are  required,  the  number  of 
clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  scheduled  for  each  subject, 
and  the  comparative  amount  of  time  allowed  for  optional  subjects; 

4.  to  present  the  analysis  province  by  province; 

5.  to  discuss  some  educational  implications  which  arise  from  differ¬ 
ences,  notably  the  problem  of  the  inter-provincial  transfer  student; 

6.  to  provide  some  information  to  assist  college  and  university  admis¬ 
sions  officers  in  evaluating  the  standing  of  out-of-province 
applicants; 

7.  to  suggest  courses  of  action  and  areas  of  further  research. 

SCOPE 

Structural  Premises 

The  frame  of  reference  of  the  study  is  the  senior  high  school 

of  the  Province  of  Alberta  consisting  of  Grades  X  through  XII.  The 
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high-school  program  of  each  of  the  other  provinces  has  been  investigated, 
even  though  the  high- school  organization  of  each  province  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  This  treatment  should  not  be  unfair  to  the  provinces  which 
have  different  school  organizations.  For  example,  it  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  the  program  of  studies  in  Grade  IX  is  quite  comparable 
among  provinces,  even  though  in  one  province  it  is  classified  as 
junior  high  school,  while  in  another  province  it  is  classified  as  senior 
high  school.  Where  a  province  terminates  high  school  at  Grade  XI, 
this  has  been  noted  in  the  comparative  discussion.  The  provinces  with 
Grade  XIII  were  also  noted.  Confronted  with  so  many  different  pat¬ 
terns  of  school  organization,  the  investigator  was  forced  to  choose 
one  which  would  serve  as  a  starting  point.  A  logical  choice  seemed  to 
be  the  province  in  which  the  study  was  made. 

Treatment  of  Subjects 

The  limits  imposed  by  time  and  space  prevented  the  investigator 
from  making  an  analysis  of  every  subject  included  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  in  Canada.  Subjects  are,  therefore,  classified  as 
follows:  English,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  education,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  foreign  language,  and  optional  subjects.  Both  litera¬ 
ture  and  language  or  composition  studies  have  been  included  under 
"English."  All  history  and  geography  subjects  are  grouped  under 
"social  studies."  The  term  "mathematics"  includes  all  subjects  com¬ 
monly  considered  to  be  mathematics,  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  trigo¬ 
nometry,  and  arithmetic.  All  science  subjects,  such  as  chemistry. 
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physics,  and  biology  are  grouped  under  the  term  "science. M  For  any 
language  study  other  than  English,  the  term  "foreign  language"  is  used. 
In  each  province  the  list  of  subjects  usually  distinguishes  between  the 
subjects  which  are  required  and  those  which  may  be  chosen  or  elected. 
This  classification  has  also  been  employed  in  the  study. 

Limitations 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  further  limited  as  follows:  All 
analyses  in  the  study  were  based  on  minimum  requirements  for  the  high- 
school  diploma.  Official  pronouncements  from  the  provinces  usually 
indicated  the  minimum  requirements  below  which  no  high-school  student 
may  fall  if  he  is  to  qualify  for  a  diploma.  It  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  many  students  will  take  more  subjects  than  the  minimum 
required;  however,  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  study  to  measure 
the  program  of  each  individual. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  study  employed  a  quantitative 
measurement  of  classroom  instruction  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

Of  necessity,  other  matters  such  as  excellence  of  teaching,  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  content  of  subjects,  extra-curricular  activities, 
supervised  study  periods,  students'  class  attendance,  and  physical 
plant  and  facilities  have  had  to  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  description  of  university  matriculation  requirements  makes 
up  a  large  portion  of  this  study.  ’Whenever  matriculation  requirements 
are  mentioned,  these  are  limited  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
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the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program.  This  choice  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  consistency.  Every  Canadian  university  offers  a  program 
of  study  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  bibliographical  background  for  the  study  consisted  of  the 
latest  published  statements  of  the  provincial  departments  of  education 
effective  in  the  year  1958.  These  pamphlets  and  booklets  were  supple¬ 
mented  and  clarified  by  letters  from  department  of  education  officials 
in  each  province. 


DEFINITIONS 


Subjects  and  Courses 

The  term  ’'course'’  is  used  in  a  number  of  ways  in  educational 


literature.  The  term  is  applied  to 


...  a  specific  body  of  organized  subject-matter  and  skills 
offered  for  a  given  period  of  instructional  time  throughout  the 
school-year.  Courses  may  be  classified  as:- 

(i)  Constants:  Courses  that  are  required  for  graduation, 
e.g.,  English  10. 

(ii)  Electives:  Courses  that  are  optional  and  may  be  chosen 
by  pupils  to  complete  requirements  for  graduation  .  .  . 


» 
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The  term  "course"  is  also  used  to  designate  a  full  high-school  plan  of 
study.  For  example, 


The  General  Course  is  designed  for  students  desiring  a  programme 
which  will  lead  to  Teachers  College  Entrance  or  Matriculation.  It 
comprises  a  core  of  required  subjects  together  with  options  selected 
from  a  prescribed  list. 


The  term  "course"  has  been  used  in  this  study  as  defined  in  the 


second  example  above,  namely,  a  plan  of  study  made  up  of  a  specified 
number  of  subjects  covering  a  specified  number  of  grades  or  years. 
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The  term  "subject”  has  been  used  in  this  study  to  mean  a  specific 
body  of  organized  subject-matter  and  skills,  offered  for  a  given  period 
of  instructional  time  throughout  the  school  year.  These  subjects  may 
be  designated,  for  example,  as  English  20,  or  mathematics  30,  or  type¬ 
writing  10. 

Academic  Subjects 

The  terms  "academic"  and  "non-academic"  have  been  used  frequently 

in  the  study  to  distinguish  subjects  in  the  high -school  program.  These 

terms  are  used  with  the  same  meaning  that  James  B.  Conant  gives  them 

9 

in  his  report  on  the  American  high  school.  Academic  subjects  discussed 
in  the  study  are:  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  languages.  "Non-academic"  subjects  are  all  others,  particularly 
those  which  are  considered  vocational  or  technical,  for  example,  type¬ 
writing,  wood-working,  or  agriculture. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  term  "optional  subject"  has  been  used  frequently  in  the 

study.  It  designates  all  subjects  which  a  pupil  may  choose  for  his 

study  program,  as  distinguished  from  the  subjects  which  he  is  required 

to  take  to  qualify  for  a  diploma. 

The  Grade  X  Constants,  Language  10,  Literature  10,  Social 
Studies  10,  Physical  Education  10,  and  Health  and  Personal  De¬ 
velopment-^  JO,  must  be  included  in  the  programs  of  all  Grade  X 
students. 

This  reference  from  a  booklet  of  curricular  regulations  lists  the 
"required  subjects"  for  a  Grade  X  pupil.  The  pupil  may  complete  his 
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course  of  study  for  Grade  X  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  other  sub 
jects  chosen  from  the  list  of  "optional  subjects." 


Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

The  terms  "junior"  and  "senior"  matriculation  have  been  used  in 
this  study  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  defined  in  the  Canada  section 
of  the  Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook. 

.  .  .  Courses  of  study  which  prepare  for  entry  to  university  are 
of  11  to  13  years1  duration.  Secondary  school  graduation  certifi¬ 
cates  are  at  two  levels,  one  generally  referred  to  as  the  junior 
matriculation  level  (after  the  11th  or  12th  grade  or  year  of  school- 
ing) ,  and  the  other,  involving  an  additional  year  of  study,  as  the 
senior  matriculation  level  (after  the  12th  or  13th  grade  or  year 
of  schooling) .  .  .  . 


Junior  Matriculation.  Eligibility  for  admission  to  university 
at  the  lower  of  the  two  common  levels  of  entry.  .  .  . 

Senior  Matriculation.  Eligibility  for  admission  to  university  at 
the  higher  of  the  two  common  levels  of  entry^  Involves  one  year  of 
study  beyond  the  junior  matriculation  level. 

Some  provinces  do  not  have  university  admission  at  the  junior 

matriculation  level,  and  therefore,  do  not  use  the  terms  "junior"  and 

"senior"  matriculation.  For  example,  matriculation  to  the  University 

of  Alberta  is  at  one  level  only  and  is  followed  by  a  three-year  program 

12 

leading  to  the  B.A.  However,  these  terms  are  used  for  all  provinces 

in  the  Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook  to  distinguish  between  the 

lower  and  higher  level  of  admission,  or  to  distinguish  between  a  three 

13 

or  four-year  program  of  university  study  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 
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RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 


Sources  of  Data 

The  Senior  High  School  Handbook  of  1958-59  published  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Alberta  served  as  a  model  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  data  to  be  gathered.  This  complete  and  compact  booklet  seemed 
to  contain  all  the  necessary  information  for  applying  to  the  high- 
school  program  some  quantitative  measurement,  which  would  show  the 
difference  between  a  minimum  program  leading  to  a  high-school  diploma 
and  a  diploma  with  university  matriculation  standing,  and  present  these 
data  for  comparison  with  similar  data  from  the  other  provinces.  The 
first  letter  to  an  official  in  each  provincial  department  of  education 
made  the  request  for  a  copy  of  the  latest  published  outline  of  subject 
and  course  requirements  for  secondary  education  in  that  province.  The 
Alberta  Handbook  was  cited  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  publication 
desired. 

Responses  from  all  provinces  were  accompanied  by  various  pamph¬ 
lets  or  booklets,  programs  of  study  or  regulations  for  examinations.  A 
second  letter  to  the  correspondents  asked  specific  questions  for  clari¬ 
fication  and  additional  information. 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  a  basis  on  which  these  data  could 
be  compared.  Every  province  specified  lengths  of  time  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction  for  each  subject.  This  was  done  by  indicating  the  time  of 
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class  periods  in  minutes,  the  number  of  these  class  periods  required  per 
week,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  The  clock  hour  was 
then  chosen  as  a  convenient  and  manageable  period  of  time  for  measure¬ 
ment,  and  a  formula  was  developed  which  could  convert  the  required  time 
of  classroom  instruction  for  each  subject  into  clock  hours. 

The  term  "clock  hour"  was  chosen  to  make  a  clear  reference  to  a 
sixty-minute  hour.  The  term  "hour"  is  frequently  used  to  indicate 
periods  of  time  which  are  not  necessarily  sixty  minutes  in  length.  For 
example^  one  may  speak  of  the  "lunch  hour"  which  may  refer  to  a  thirty- 
minute  period.^ 

The  clock-hour  formula  was  applied  to  the  official  requirements 
for  each  subject  in  Grades  X  through  XII  in  the  provinces,  according  to 
the  information  given  in  the  official  booklets  and  letters  from  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  officials.  Some  of  the  data  were  arranged  in  tabular 
and  graphical  form.  A  sample  of  the  use  of  the  formula,  together  with 
some  findings  and  conclusions,  was  submitted  to  the  correspondents  in 
the  provinces  for  their  comments  and  corrections. 

Justification  of  the  Formula 

The  use  of  clock  hours  in  the  formula  basic  to  the  present  study 
is  justified  by  the  almost  universal  use  which  educational  administra¬ 
tion  makes  of  the  time  criterion  in  defining  and  measuring  academic 
progress  of  pupils  and  students.  Some  educators  have  pictured  educa¬ 
tional  progress  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  as  a  ladder 
of  which  each  rung  represents  one  year  in  time  in  a  sequence  of  years 
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through  which  the  student  must  pass  to  attain  a  certain  goal  or  level. 

Universities  define  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  of  study  in 

16 

terms  of  years  necessary  to  complete  the  program. 

Each  school  year  contains  certain  time  components.  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  these  components  are  the  number  of  days 
of  instruction,  and  the  number  of  hours  or  class  periods  per  day.  A 
given  subject  or  discipline  is  assigned  a  percentage  or  portion  of  this 
time  commensurate  with  its  assigned  importance  as  a  subject  to  be  taught. 
The  semester-hour  and  quarter-hour  systems  used  by  some  universities 
are  designed  to  measure  the  amount  of  time  a  student  is  expected  to 
spend  in  a  specific  course  of  study  to  gain  credit  for  it. 

Another  justification  of  this  measurement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  measures  the  one  factor  common  to  all  school  systems  everywhere, 
namely,  time.  School  systems  will  differ  in  size,  in  number  of  units, 
in  amount  of  tax  resources,  in  the  availability  of  trained  teachers, 
and  in  topographical  and  geographical  features.  But  each  school  system 
has  a  similar  portion  of  instruction  time  to  use,  so  that  a  measurement 
of  this  factor  might  be  a  measurement  of  the  educational  administrator’s 
stewardship  of  this  time.  This  should  be  a  reasonable  basis  of 
comparison. 


PLAN 


Arrangement  of  Provinces 

Since  there  is  a  dual  school  system  of  education  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  study  has  treated 
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these  systems  separately.  Each  time  all  provinces  have  been  mentioned 
in  order  in  the  study,  the  following  arrangement  was  observed:  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Roman  Catholic  Quebeo, 
Protestant  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Newfoundland. 

Organization  of  Material 

Chapters  II  to  XI  inclusive  have  been  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  high-school  diploma  with  matriculation 
standing  and  a  diploma  without  matriculation  standing  for  each  of  the 
provinces  in  the  order  noted  above.  A  nation-wide  comparison  of  the 
provincial  high- school  programs  has  been  included  in  Chapters  XII  and 
XIII.  The  problem  of  the  inter-provincial  transfer  student  has  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  conclusions  and  implications  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Chapter  XV. 


RELATED  STUDIES 

The  Canadian  Education  Association  reprinted  from  Canadian  Edu¬ 
cation,  September,  1950,  a  work  entitled  "The  Structure  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Canada."  This  document  contains  a  discussion  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  the  local  education  authorities,  and  the  types  of 
schools  for  each  province.  This  is  additional  detail  to  the  references 
on  organization  and  administration  of  education  in  the  present  study. 

Another  study,  prepared  by  M.  E.  LaZorte  and  M.  P.  Toombs,  was 
reported  by  the  Canadian  School  Trustees'  Association  School  Finance 
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Research  Committee  in  February,  1955  >  under  the  title  School  Finance 
in  Canada.  It  is  related  to  the  present  study  in  that  it  presents  sta¬ 
tistical  material  on  each  province.  For  example,  Chapter  2,  “Educa¬ 
tional  Backgrounds”  discusses  such  matters  as  area  of  the  province, 

adult  and  school-age  populations,  rural  or  urban  nature  of  districts 

18 

and  the  vocations  of  the  people.  Chapter  7  contains  much  detail 

19 

regarding  provincial  school  systems. 

"The  Length  and  Organization  of  the  School  Year  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada”  is  the  title  of  an  unpublished  master’s  thesis 
written  in  1955  by  A.  B.  Evenson,  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Alberta.  This  thesis  has  extensive 
detail  in  tabular  form  of  one  of  the  elements  of  the  formula  basic  to 
the  present  study. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Phillips’  Quance  Lectures  in  1955 >  Public  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  in  Canada,  presented  a  penetrating  study  of  the  high 
school  in  Canada.  Dr.  Phillips  came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
arranging  a  secondary  school  curriculum  which  can  prepare  students  for 
future  university  work,  while  offering  study  programs  to  fill  the  needs 
of  youth  who  are  not  gifted  for  college  work.  These  lectures  clarify 
and  illuminate  the  effort  of  the  present  investigator  to  distinguish 
between  a  high-school  diploma  program  and  a  program  with  university 
matriculation  standing. 

Many  of  the  differences  of  curriculum  and  educational  administra¬ 
tion  among  the  provinces  are  treated  in  the  monograph  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Research  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
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of  Alberta,  entitled  Composite  High  Schools  in  Canada.  This  study  was 
prepared  in  1959  by  ten  Canadian  educators.  Two  of  these  were  corres¬ 
pondents  for  the  present  study.  Secondary  school  curricula  received 
detailed  attention  in  this  monograph  with  specific  reference  to  the 
composite  high  school. 

William  Manning’s  unpublished  master’s  thesis  on  "Department  of 
Education  Examinations  in  the  Schools  of  the  Canadian  Provinces"  fur¬ 
nished  information  on  how  each  province  determines  a  high-school  stu¬ 
dent’s  eligibility  for  a  diploma  as  compared  in  the  present  study. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant's  report  on  The  American  High  School  Today 
used  the  same  classifications  of  high-school  subjects  as  does  the 
present  study.  This  provides  some  basis  for  comparing  the  curricula 
of  Canadian  with  American  high  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  high- 
school  diplomas  with  and  without  university  matriculation  standing. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ALBERTA1 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Alberta  follows  the 
6-3-5  pattern.  Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive  constitute  the  elementary 
school,  Grades  VII  to  IX  inclusive  the  junior  high  school,  and 
Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive  the  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  one  senior  high-school  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  a  wide  diversity  of  subjects  planned  to  fill  the 
varied  needs  of  Alberta  students.  Table  I  is  a  reproduction  of  all 
the  senior  high-school  subjects  as  published  in  the  Handbook.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  elect  many  subjects  of  the  vocational  type,  or  he  may  elect 
the  subjects  that  will  prepare  him  for  matriculation  to  the  University 
of  Alberta. 

Academic  Bookkeeping 

Academic  bookkeeping  is  done  by  counting  credits.  "One  credit 

corresponds  to  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  minutes  of  instruction  time 
2 

per  week."  Each  subject  is  assigned  a  value  in  credits.  "The  number 

of  credits  a  course  carries  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  total  instruction 

3 

time  it  receives  in  a  week."  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  regulations  are  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  school  to  arrange 
the  number  and  time  of  the  class  periods  within  the  total  time  required. 
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TABLE  I 

THE  ALBERTA  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  FOR  1958-59  ONLY6 


CONSTANTS 


grade  x 

GRADE  XI 

GRADE  XII 

Language  10 

5 

Language  20 

5 

English  50 

(5) 

Literature  10 

(3) 

Literature  20 

(3) 

Social  Studies  10 

(5) 

Social  Studies 

20  (5) 

Social  Studies 

(5) 

Health  and  Personal 

Development  10 

(2-5) 

Physical  Education 

10 

(2-5) 

ELECTIVES 


Mathematics  10 

(5) 

Mathematics  20 

(5) 

Mathematics  50 

(5) 

(Geometry  core) 

(Algebra  core) 

(Advanced  Algebra 

(5) 

(5) 

and  elementary 
Trig. ) 

(5) 

Mathematics  11 

Mathematics  21 

Mathematics  51 

(Bus.  Arithmetic) 
Mathematics  12 

(3) 

(Consumer  Math.) 

(Shop  Math.) 
Science  10 

(5) 

Science  20 

(5) 

Chemistry  50 

(5) 

(Phys.  Science) 

(3-4) 

(Phys.  Science) 

Physics  51 

(3) 

Biology  11 

Biology  52 

(5) 

Latin  20 

(5) 

Latin  50 

(5) 

French  20 

(5) 

French  50 

(5) 

German  20 

(5) 

German  50 

(5) 
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GRADE  X 


Record  Keeping  10 

(2-3) 

Shorthand  10 

(5) 

Typewriting  10 

(5) 

♦Woodwork  10 

(4-5) 

♦Metalwork  10 

(4-5) 

♦Electricity  10 

(4-5) 

♦Automotives  10 

(4-5) 

♦Printing  10 

(4-5) 

♦Arts  &  Crafts  10 

(4-5) 

Fabrics  &  Dress  10 

(4-5) 

Foods  &  Nutr.  10 

(4-5) 

Home  Econ.  10 

(4-5) 

Agriculture  10 

(4-5) 

Music  10 

(3-5) 

Art  10 

(3-5) 

Dramatics  10 

(3-5) 

Drafting  10 

(5 

or  5) 

Gen.  Mechanics 

15 

(4-5) 

Gen.  Mechanics 

16 

(4-5) 

Gen.  Mechanics 

17 

(4-5) 

Bus.  Fundamentals 

10 

(2-4) 

Needlework  10 

(3) 

TABLE  I  (continued) 


GRADE  XI 

GRADE  XII 

Bookkeeping  20 

(5) 

Bookkeeping  30 

(5) 

Shorthand  20 

(5) 

Typewriting  20 

(5) 

Typewriting  30 

(5) 

Business  Machines 

(5) 

Clerical  Prac.  20 

(5) 

Secretarial  Tr.  30 

(5) 

Office  Prac.  20 

(5) 

♦Office  Prac.  30 

(3-5) 

Woodwork  21 

(4-5) 

Fabrics  &  Dress  20(4-5)  Fabrics  &  Dress  30  (4-5) 


Foods  &  Nutr.  20 

(4-5) 

Home  Econ.  20 

(4-5) 

Music  20 

(4-5) 

Art  20 

(4-5) 

Dramatics  20 

(4-5) 

English  Lit.  21 

(3-5) 

English  Lang.  21 

(4-5) 

Physical  Educ.  20 

(2-5) 

Law  20 

(3) 

Psychology  20 

(3-4) 

Sociology  20 

(3-4 

Drafting  (3 

or  5) 

Foods  &  Nutr.  30 

(4-5) 

Music  30 

(4) 

Economics  30 

(4) 

NOTES:  Mathematics  30  is  a  prerequisite  or  corequisite  of  Mathe 
matics  J>1.  Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  may  be  offered  on  an 
8-credit  basis  in  city  schools  on  special  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 
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For  example,  a  subject  "may  be  scheduled  for  one  seventy-minute 

4 

period  and  three  thirty-five  minute  periods  per  week."' 

Graduation  Procedures 

The  Grade  IX  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for  ad- 

5 

mission  to  an  Alberta  high  school.  This  diploma  is  granted  to  the 
student  who  successfully  passes  the  Department  of  Education  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  close  of  Grade  IX.  The  student  receives  credit  for  sub¬ 
jects  taken  in  Grades  X  and  XI  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  high- 

school  principal  who  has  reported  the  student’s  name  and  study  pro- 

7 

gram  to  the  Department  of  Education  earlier  in  the  school  year.  The 
Examinations  Branch  of  the  Department  is  responsible  for  the  prepara- 

Q 

tion  and  marking  of  the  final  examinations  of  Grade  XII  students. 

The  senior  high-school  subjects  are  classified  as  "Constants" 
and  "Electives."  Constants  are  subjects  which  are  required  of  all 
high-school  students,  whether  or  not  they  are  registered  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  matriculation  program.  All  other  subjects  are  classified  as  elec- 
q 

tives.  Minimum  requirements  for  high-school  graduation  are  from  forty 
to  forty-six  credits  in  the  prescribed  constants  plus  from  fifty-four 
to  sixty  credits  in  electives  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  100  credits. ^ 
It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  secure  these  credits  in  three  years  of 
schooling  since  the  Department  regards  a  thirty-five  credit  load  as  a 
normal  year’s  program  for  the  majority  of  senior  high-school  students. 

A  student  may  carry  up  to  forty  credits  in  one  year  or  fewer  than 
thirty-five  credits  with  the  permission  of  his  principal. ^ 
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A  mark  of  forty  percent  or  better  entitles  a  student  to  the 

12 

appropriate  credits  in  a  given  subject*  The  student,  however,  must 

generally  achieve  a  mark  of  fifty  percent  or  better  in  all  elective 

13 

subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  a  second  year* 

The  student*s  record  of  marks  is  kept  by  the  Department,  which 
issues  a  transcript  of  credits  at  the  close  of  each  school  year.  When 
all  the  above  mentioned  requirements  have  been  met,  the  student  receives 
a  high-3chool  diploma. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITHOUT  MATRICULATION 

Required  Subjects 

Every  senior  high-school  student  is  required  to  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  to  account  for  forty-one  of  the  100  credits  needed  for  a 
high-school  diploma:  English  language,  English  literature,  social 
studies,  health  and  personal  development,  and  physical  education,  in 

Grade  X;  English  language,  English  literature,  and  social  studies,  in 

14 

Grades  XI  and  XII.  The  minimum  requirements  also  specify  several  of 

the  "Elective”  subjects  for  graduation.  To  receive  a  high-school 

diploma  a  student  must  have  credit  in  at  least  one  mathematics,  one 

science,  and  one  Grade  XII  subject  besides  Grade  XII  English  and 

15 

social  studies. 

English  is  required  for  each  grade  in  high  school.  In  Grades  X 
and  XI  it  is  divided  into  separate  classes  for  language  and  literature. 
Social  studies  is  also  required  for  each  of  the  three  years.  Health 
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and  physical  education  is  a  requirement  for  Grade  X  only.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  subjects  required  in  the  diploma  program  are  usually 
taken  in  Grade  X.  A  student  may  acquire  his  diploma  without  any  study 
in  a  foreign  language. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  I  on  pages  19  and  20  contains  a  long  list  of  subjects 
which  are  recognized  for  credit  by  the  Department.  It  is  understood 
that  only  the  large  school  systems  are  equipped  to  offer  all  or  most  of 
these  subjects.  Many  students  in  the  smaller  high  schools  are  limited 
in  the  number  of  subjects  they  may  choose,  while  many  others  complete 
their  study  programs  by  taking  some  of  these  optional  subjects  through 
the  Correspondence  School  Branch. 

The  optional  subjects  may  be  classified  into  five  groups: 
academic  subjects,  including  English,  mathematics,  science,  law,  and 
foreign  languages;  business  education,  including  typewriting,  short¬ 
hand,  bookkeeping,  and  other  office  secretarial  courses;  industrial 
arts;  home  economics;  and  fine  arts.  Since  so  many  of  these  optional 
subjects  are  non-academic,  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  a  high- 
school  student  to  earn  a  diploma  even  though  over  forty  percent  of  the 
subjects  taken  are  non-academic. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  MATRICULATION 

General  Requirements 

The  high- school  program  leading  to  matriculation  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta  is  a  more  demanding  program  than  that  required  for 
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the  basic  high-school  diploma.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  100 

credits,  the  matriculant's  record  must  show  a  mark  of  fifty  percent  or 

better  in  all  required  subjects  of  Grade  XII  and  these  marks  must  aver- 

16 

age  sixty  percent  or  better.  To  gain  admission  to  the  required 
Grade  XII  subjects,  the  student  must  have  satisfied  all  prerequisite 
requirements."^ 

Required  Subjects 

Besides  the  English  and  social  studies  required  for  the  high- 

school  diploma,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  requires  a  mark  of 

fifty  percent  or  better  in  four  other  Grade  XII  examination  subjects 

as  follows:  mathematics,  a  foreign  language  (French,  German  or  Latin), 

either  two  sciences  (chosen  from  chemistry,  physics,  or  biology),  or 

18 

one  of  these  sciences  and  a  second  foreign  language. 

In  the  matriculation  program  a  student  must  take  three  years  of 
English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science.  Some  students  may 
study  two  science  subjects  in  Grade  XII.  Two  years  of  a  foreign 
language  are  required,  and  some  students  may  choose  to  study  two  for¬ 
eign  languages. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  student  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  matriculation 
standing  in  Alberta  has  relatively  little  room  for  options  because  the 
minimum  subject  requirements  require  such  a  large  portion  of  the  100 
credits.  In  Grade  X,  the  student  may  choose  one  optional  subject  of 
five  credits  if  he  is  studying  two  foreign  languages,  or  two  optional 
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subjects  of  five  credits  each  if  he  plans  to  complete  only  one  foreign 
language.  In  Grade  XII,  his  choice  is  restricted  to  one  of  the 
required  science  subjects.  The  program  of  the  matriculation  student 
is  almost  completely  made  up  of  academic  subjects. 

It  is  understood  that  the  exceptional  student  may  exercise  more 
choice  by  adding  optional  subjects  to  the  minimum  requirements  of 
Grade  XII  examination  subjects  and  their  prerequisites  in  Grades  X  and 
XI.  Such  a  student  would  present  far  more  than  the  100  required  credits 
at  graduation. 

Senior  Matriculation 

The  University  of  Alberta  does  not  admit  students  at  the  junior 

matriculation  level.  The  requirements  of  the  high-school  matriculation 

19 

program  lead  to  the  equivalent  of  the  senior  matriculation  level. 

However,  the  term  "Senior  Matriculation"  is  not  used  in  Alberta;  one 

speaks  only  of  matriculation  to  the  university.  Having  achieved  this 

standing,  the  prospective  university  student  may  complete  minimum 

requirements  for  the  general  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  a  three-year 

20 

program  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Formula  for  Alberta 

To  translate  the  data  given  above  into  the  form  used  in  this 

study  for  comparisons  and  analysis,  the  following  formula  was  used: 

55  minutes  per  class  period  x  40  weeks  x  number  of  credits  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  one  year 
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Class  periods  of  thirty-five  minutes  duration  are  the  minimum 

21 

requirements  throughout  the  province,  although  flexibility  in  the 

arrangement  of  the  time  is  granted  to  various  schools.  The  number  of 

weeks  in  the  school  year  used  in  the  formula  is  that  reported  by  the 

22 

Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  credit  value  of  each 
subject  is  attached  to  the  listing  of  that  subject.  These  numbers  are 
multiplied  together  and  their  product  divided  by  sixty  minutes  to  give 
clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 

This  formula  was  applied  to  all  subjects,  required  and  optional, 
in  Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive.  The  following  computation  is  a  sample  of 
the  use  of  this  formula  as  applied  to  English: 

Grade  X  8  credits  35  minutes  per  class  period 

XI  8  M  x  40  weeks  in  the  year 

XII  Ji  "  1400 

21  credits  x  21  credits 

6o)29400(  490  clock  hours 

The  total  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  required  for  the 
high-school  diploma  is  determined  by  multiplying  thirty-five  minutes  by 
forty  weeks  by  100  credits  divided  by  sixty  minutes.  This  gives  2,334 
clock  hours  for  the  three  years  of  senior  high  school.  Clock  hours  of 
instruction  for  the  optional  subjects  were  determined  by  deducting  the 
amount  of  clock  hours  for  all  required  subjects  from  this  total. 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
for  the  subjects  in  both  the  minimum  diploma  program,  and  the  program 
leading  to  university  matriculation. 
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Although  the  table  shows  a  distinction  between  a  minimum  diploma 
program  and  a  program  leading  to  matriculation,  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  that  there  is  but  one  high-school  program  in  Alberta.  Yet,  the 
options  are  broad  enough  to  permit  one  student  to  earn  a  high-school 
diploma  with  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  study  done  in  non- 
academic  subjects,  and  another  to  earn  the  same  diploma  and  have 
(senior)  matriculation  standing.  The  total  number  of  credits  is  the 
same  for  both.  English,  social  studies,  and  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  are  the  same  in  each  program. 


TABLE  II 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  AND  MATRICULATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  ALBERTA 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

490 

490 

Social  studies 

350 

350 

Health  and  P.E. 

117 

117 

Mathematics 

117 

350 

Science 

117 

350 

Foreign  language 

— 

234 

Options 

1,143 

443 

Totals 

2,334 

2,334 

The  significant  differences  between  these  programs  follows: 
Three  times  the  amount  of  mathematics  is  required  for  matriculation 
standing.  Science  requirements  for  the  matriculation  program  are  also 
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that  much  greater  than  those  for  the  diploma.  The  matriculation  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  at  least  two  years  of  a  foreign  language.  The  optional 
subjects  in  the  matriculation  program  are  fewer  than  those  allowed  in 
the  minimum  diploma  program.  More  than  twice  as  much  time  is  allowed 
for  optional  subjects  in  the  minimum  program  as  in  the  matriculation 
program. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA1 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  Administrative  Bulletin  for  British  Columbia  regards  Grades 

IX  to  XII  inclusive  as  high  school,  although  Grades  VII  and  VIII  are 

included  under  the  title  "Secondary  Schools,"2  and  Grades  X  to  XII 

3 

inclusive  are  referred  to  as  the  "Senior  High  School"  level.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  place  -where  the  designation  "senior"  is  applied  to 
secondary  education  in  the  province.  Secondary  education  also  includes 
Grade  XIII  which  is  comparable  to  the  first  year  of  a  four  or  five-year 
university  program/* 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  three  programs  of  study: 

the  University  Programme,  the  General  Programme,  and  the  Vocational 
Programme.  The  University  Programme  prepares  students  for  matricula¬ 
tion  to  the  university,  the  General  Programme  is  a  terminal  program 

f 

with  less  demanding  subject  requirements,  and  the  Vocational  Programme 
serves  "to  help  likely  pupils  get  started  in  skilled  occupations."^ 

This  study  has  investigated  the  General  and  University  Programmes. 

Academic  Bookkeeping 

The  progress  of  the  British  Columbia  high-school  student  is 
measured  by  credits:^ 
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Completion  of  a  course  with  satisfactory  standing  entitles  the 
pupil  to  a  certain  number  of  credits.  Most  courses  are  organized 
on  the  basis  of  five  instructional  periods  of  forty  minutes  each 
per  week,  or  the  equivalent,  and  hence  are  said  to  carry  5  credits. 


Graduation  Procedures 

High-school  graduation  requires  the  satisfactory  completion  of 

required  and  optional  subjects  for  a  minimum  of  120  credits.  Eighty- 

five  of  these  credits  must  be  in  required  subjects  designated  as 

"Constants, "  and  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  in  the  optional  subjects 

7 

designated  as  "Electives."  When  this  minimum  is  applied  to  Grades  X 
through  XII,  the  minimum  total  requirement  is  ninety  credits,  of 
which  fifty-five  are  to  be  in  required  subjects  and  thirty-five  in 
optional  subjects.^ 

The  student  is  required  to  plan  his  program  so  that  he  can  com¬ 
plete  a  "major"  in  a  subject  of  his  choice. 

...  A  Major  subject  is  defined  as  a  subject  of  the  pupil’s 
choice  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  study  the  prescribed  advanced 
elective  course  or  courses,  numbered  91  or  above,  with  their 
prerequisite  courses.  For  example,  the  following  sequences  of 
courses  would  constitute  a  Major  in  the  subject  indicated: - 

Mathematics  10,  20,  50,  91. 

Latin  10,  20,  91 ♦  92.  q 

English  10,  20,  50,  40,  91. 

Letter  grades  of  A,  B,  C+,  and  C  are  acceptable  for  credit  and 
promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  all  subjects  in  which  the  school 
is  permitted  to  award  credit.  Letter  grades  of  C-,  D,  and  E  are  not 
acceptable  for  promotion  and  credit  in  any  subject.  Pupils  with  these 
grades  are  permitted  to  write  supplementary  examinations  in  the  sub¬ 
jects.  If  they  pass  these  examinations,  credit  is  assigned. 
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The  Department  has  explained  the  value  of  the  letter  grades  by 

the  following  percentage  range s: 

A:  86-100$  C+:  66-72$  C-:  50-57$ 

B:  73-85$  C:  58-65$ 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  a  High  School  Graduation 

Certificate  which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  principals  of  public  high 

schools  to  all  pupils  who  meet  the  minimum  graduation  requirements 

12 

with  a  satisfactory  standard  of  achievement,  and  a  copy  of  the 
official  transcript  of  the  pupil's  entire  program  of  study  from 

13 

Grade  IX  through  XII  or  XIII  in  the  University  Programme*  The 
Department  also  keeps  a  permanent  school  record  of  each  pupil. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  GENERAL  PROGRAMME 

Required  Subjects 

Every  high-school  student  is  required  to  take  the  following 
subjects  to  account  for  fifty-five  of  the  ninety  credits  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Programme  of  Grades  X  through  XII:  English,  social  studies, 
health,  mathematics,  and  a  choice  of  "practical  subjects"  under  the 

classifications  of  agriculture,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial 

14 

arts,  and  vocational  subjects.  A  "practical  subject"  is  one  which 
can  be  chosen  by  the  student  and  is  a  requirement  of  the  General  Pro¬ 
gramme.  The  student's  choice  of  such  a  subject  in  Grade  X  must  be 
followed  by  a  choice  of  the  same  subject  in  Grade  XI  to  complete  the 
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English  is  the  only  subject  required  for  all  three  grades. 

Social  studies,  health  and  mathematics  are  required  for  two  of  the 
three  grades.  There  are  no  science  or  foreign  language  requirements 
for  Grades  X  to  XII  in  the  General  Programme.  Table  III  reproduces 
the  list  of  subjects  of  the  General  and  University  Programmes  with  their 
credit  values. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  III  also  lists  the  optional  subjects  recognized  for  credit 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Each  student  must  choose  subjects  to 
account  for  at  least  thirty-five  of  his  ninety  credits  for  graduation. 
Both  academic  and  non-academic  subjects  are  included  in  this  list. 

Another  requirement  in  the  General  Programme  is  the  completion 
of  a  major  in  one  subject. 

Graduation  on  the  General  Programme  must  include  satisfactory 
completion  of  tljig  requirements  for  a  Major  in  one  subject  of  the 
pupil’s  choice. 

The  student’s  choice  of  his  major  will  affect  his  choice  of  optional 
subjects  in  his  study  program. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMME 

General  Requirements 

The  requirements  of  the  General  and  University  Programmes  are 
identical  as  to  number  of  credits  to  be  earned,  and  the  grades  achieved. 
The  University  Programme  becomes  more  difficult  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  which  are  required  for  the  student  in  that  program.  VThile 
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TABLE  III 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES  AND  CREDIT  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  GRADUATION1^ 


UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMME  GENERAL  PROGRAMME 


CONSTANT  SUBJECTS 

credit 

credit 

15 

English 

15 

10 

Social  Studies 

10 

10 

Health 

10 

10 

Mathematics 

10 

5 

Science 

— 

5 

Foreign  language 

— 

— 

Practical  subject 

10 

35 

ELECTIVES  35 

Agriculture 

Art 

Art 

Drama 

Commerce 

Languages 

Drama 

Music 

Home  Economics 

Science 

Industrial  Arts 

Elective  courses  in 

Music 

the  constant  sub¬ 

Vocational 

jects  named  above 

Elective  courses  in 

the  constant  sub¬ 
jects  named  above 


Total 


90 


Total  =  90 
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the  General  Programme  requires  only  one  major,  the  University  Pro¬ 
gramme  requires  three. 

Graduation  on  the  University  Programme  must  include  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  requirements  for  a  Major  in  three  subjects  of  the 
pupil’s  choice  .  «  .  Graduation  demands  the  attainment  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard  of  achievement  determined  by  the  school  and  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  case  of-course  requirements  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  University  Programme. 

Required  Subjects 

Table  III  reproduces  the  subject  requirements  of  the  University 
Programme.  In  place  of  the  ''practical  subjects"  specified  for  the 
General  Programme,  the  student  is  required  to  take  one  year  of  science, 
and  one  year  of  a  foreign  language.  Since  the  student  in  this  program 
must  choose  three  subjects  for  majors,  he  will  have  to  select  either 
mathematics,  or  science,  or  a  foreign  language.  Whichever  subjects 
are  chosen  for  majors  will  require  a  second  and  third  year  of  work 
between  Grades  X  through  XII. 

Required  subjects  for  admission  to  Grade  XIII  consist  of  a 

minimum  of  five,  chosen  as  follows:  English,  and  four  to  be  chosen, 

which  must  include  mathematics,  a  foreign  language,  history,  and 

18 

possibly  a  science. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  choices  allowed  the  university-bound  high-school  student 
are  limited  by  his  own  choice  of  majors.  Fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  three  majors  as  quoted  above  means  the  choice  of  three  subjects 
and  fifteen  credits  from  the  optional  subjects,  to  complete  the  full 
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study  program  of  those  specified  subjects.  Only  a  few  non-academic 
subjects  can  be  elected  by  the  student  preparing  for  university 
admission. 

It  is  understood  that  the  exceptional  student  may  exercise 
more  choice  by  adding  optional  subjects  to  the  minimum  requirements 
of  ninety  credits. 

Able  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  take  more  than  the  minimum 
number  of  courses  if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so  on  a  satisfactory 
level  of  performance. 19 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  admits  students  at  the  junior 

20 

and  senior  matriculation  levels.  Grade  XII  is  the  junior  matricula¬ 
tion  level,  and  Grade  XIII  is  the  senior  matriculation  level,  which 

21 

is  comparable  to  the  first  year  of  university  study. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Formula  for  British  Columbia 

To  translate  the  data  given  above  into  the  form  used  in  this 

study  for  comparisons  and  analysis,  the  following  formula  was  used: 

40  minutes  per  period  x  59  weeks  x  number  of  credits  clock  hours 

60  minutes  one  year 

Most  courses  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  five  instructional 
periods  of  forty  minutes  each  per  week,  or  the  equivalent,  and 
hence  are  said  to  carry  5  credits.22 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Bulletin  furnishes  two  of  the 


factors  of  the  formula,  the  length  of  the  single  class  period,  and  the 
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explanation  that  a  credit  number  behind  the  listing  of  a  subject  means 

the  number  of  class  periods  per  week.  The  school  year  is  made  up  of 

23 

thirty-nine  weeks.  The  Bulletin  lists  all  subjects  with  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  credits  for  each.  These  numbers  are  multiplied 
together  and  the  product  is  divided  by  sixty  minutes  to  convert  the 
data  to  clock  hours. 

This  formula  was  applied  to  the  various  subjects,  required  and 
optional,  in  the  General  and  University  Programmes  for  Grades  %  through 
XII.  The  following  computation  is  a  sample  of  the  use  of  this  formula 
as  applied  to  English. 

39  weeks  130  clock  hours  for  one  year 

x  40  minutes  x  3  years  required  for  English 

1560  390  total  clock  hours  for  English 

x  5 

60)7800(  130 

Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
for  the  subjects  in  the  General  and  the  University  Programmes 

The  table  indicates  that  the  important  differences  between  the 
two  programs  of  study  lie  in  the  particular  subjects  which  are  required 
for  each.  The  General  Programme  allows  260  hours  for  practical  subjects 
which  may  be  all  non-academic  subjects.  The  University  Programme 
requires  130  hours  each  in  a  science  and  a  foreign  language  in  place  of 
this  requirement  in  the  other  program.  The  General  student  need  com¬ 
plete  only  one  major,  thus  allowing  him  more  freedom  of  choice  in  his 
optional  subjects;  while  the  prospective  university  student  must  complete 
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requirements  for  three  majors.  The  latter  will  account  for  a  large 
number  of  the  910  hours  allotted  to  optional  subjects. 


TABLE  IV 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMMES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


SUBJECT 

GENERAL 

UNIVERSITY 

English 

390 

390 

Social  studies 

260 

260 

Health  and  P.E. 

260 

260 

Mathematics 

260 

260 

Science 

— 

130 

Foreign  language 

— 

130 

Options 

910 

910 

Practical  subjects 

260 

— 

Totals 

2,340 

2,340 

Aside  from  the  differences  caused  by  the  regulations  regarding 
majors,  the  table  indicates  the  similarity  of  requirements  for  English, 
social  studies,  health,  and  mathematics  in  the  two  programs. 

GRADE  XIII 

Secondary  education  in  British  Columbia  also  includes  Grade  XIII. 
The  student  who  completes  this  grade  successfully  is  admitted  to  the 
second  year  in  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  The  clock  hours 
of  classroom  instruction  in  Grade  XIII  are  not  included  in  any  of  the 
tables  or  figures  in  the  present  study  because  of  the  limitation  to 
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Grade  X  through  XII,  and  because  data  were  not  available  for  the 
clock-hour  formula.  The  following  statement  explains  this  situation. 

We  do  not  use  the  credit  system  at  all  in  Grade  XIII.  It 
is  official  policy  that  Grade  XIII  courses  should  be  equivalent 
to  and  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  corresponding  first-year 
University  courses  .  .  .  since  satisfactory  completion  of  them 
entitles  the  students  to  enter  the  second  year  of  a  four  or  five 
year  degree  programme,  we  feel  that  they  should  conform  to 
University  standards  so  far  as  hours  of  instruction  and  achieve¬ 
ment  are  concerned. 25 

Further  information  on  the  philosophy,  function,  and  values  of 
Grade  XIII  in  the  British  Columbia  secondary  school  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 
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1.  The  Department  of  Iducaticn  s-r_r1u.3I.I7  publishes  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Administrative  Bulletin  for  Secondary  Schools.  This  booklet 
supplied  the  principal  amount  of  data  for  this  study.  This  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  interviews  and  correspondence  with  Mr,  J.  R.  Meredith, 
Director  of  Curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Iducaticn. 

2.  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Department  of  education, 
Administrative  Bulletin  for  Secondary  Schools  19:5  '^Victoria:  Queen's 
Printer,  1956),  pp.  22,  45. 


Ibiu. ,  ps  4c a 

4.  Ibid. ,  p.  67.  Mr.  Meredith  writes  in  a  ncte  accompanying 
his  letter  of  September  25 »  195$:  "Students  nay  enter  Drivers! ty  upon 
completion  of  Grade  XII  ^Drivers! ty  Programme  .  Ihey  enrol  in  the 
first  year  of  a  four  or  five-year  degree  programme.  Students  who  have 
completed  Grade  XIII  courses  such  as  English,  Mathematics,  history, 
Science,  Languages,  will  enrol  in  the  second  year  Dniversity  course  in 
these  subjects.” 


5.  Administrative  Bulletin,  p.  IS. 

6 .  Ibid. ,  p .  20 . 


7.  Ibid. ,  p.  45. 


6.  Mr.  Meredith  writes  in  a  letter  of 
" .  .  .  ne  require  completion  of  a  minimum  numb 
120  credits  for  graduation.  .  •  .  Applied  to  1 
would  mean  a  total  of  pO  credits  in  the  three 
Subject'  to  the  list  of  courses  given  for  the 


December  29,  19:5: 
er  of  courses  totalling 
races  X  to  HI  only  this 
years  .  .  .  add  'Practical 
General  Programme  .  .  .' 


9 .  Administrative  Puli e tin,  p .  20 . 
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15.  Ibid.,  p.  46.  This  was  adapted  to  show  the  credit  require¬ 
ments  for  Grades  X  through  XII  only.  Gf.  reference  8  above. 


16.  Ibid. ,  p.  45. 

17.  Ibid. ,  p.  45. 

18.  Ibid. t  p.  66. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 


20.  Association  of  Universities  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook  1939  (London:  A.U.B.C.,  1959), 
pp.  1185-1186,  1191. 


21.  Cf.  reference  4  above. 

22„  Administrative  Bulletin,  p.  20. 

25.  Mr.  Meredith  gives  this  number  in  his  notes  accompanying 
his  letter  of  September  25,  1958. 


24 o  These  computations  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Meredith  who 
endorsed  the  findings  in  a  letter  of  January  14,  1959,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  .  .1  would  say  that  your  line  listing  of  B.C.  courses 

is  satisfactory." 

25.  Mr.  Meredith  wrote  this  in  his  letter  of  January  14,  1959. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN1 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan  follows 

the  8-4  pattern.  Grades  I  to  VIII  inclusive  constitute  the  elementary- 

school,  and  Grades  IX  through  XII  the  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  four  programs  of  study:  the 

General  Course,  the  Teachers  College  and  University  Course,  the  Indus- 

2 

trial  Arts  Course,  and  the  Commercial  Course.  The  General  Course  is 
a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  high-school  diploma  without  matricula¬ 
tion  standing.  The  Teachers  College  and  University  Course  prepares  a 
high-school  student  for  matriculation  to  Teachers  College  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan.  The  present  study  investigated  the  General 
and  the  University  Courses  only. 

Academic  Bookkeeping 

Academic  bookkeeping  is  done  by  counting  credits.  This  is  the 

equivalent  of  counting  subjects. 

Each  subject  has  the  equivalent  of  one  credit  unless  otherwise 
specified.  A  minimum  of  eight  credits  is  required  for  each  grade 
of  the  high  school. 3 

Since  each  subject  is  equivalent  to  one  credit,  the  minimum  study  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  student  is  eight  subjects  in  one  year.  For  graduation,  a 
student  must  have  standing  in  thirty- two  subjects  for  Grades  IX  through 
XII. ^  Table  V  reproduces  the  list  of  all  recognized  subjects,  both 
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TABLE  V 

ORGANIZATION  OF  COURSES  FOR  PROVINCE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

GENERAL  COURSE 


GRADE  X 

guidance  (l) 
health  and  physical  ed. 
literature  (4) 
composition  (3) 
social  studies  (6) 


Required  Subjects 

GRADE  XI 

guidance  (l) 
physical  ed.  (l) 
literature  (4) 
composition  (4) 
social  studies  (6) 


four  of: 
algebra  (4) 
geometry  (4) 
science  (5) 

French  (5) 

German  (5) 

Latin  (5) 
art  (4) 
music  (4) 
drama  (4) 

home  economics  (4) 
shop  subject  (4) 
typewriting  (4) 
shorthand  (4) 
record  keeping  (4) 
♦special  physical  ed.  (2) 
♦band,  orchestra,  glee 
club  (2) 


Optional  Subjects 

five  of: 
algebra  (4) 
geometry  (4) 
physics  (5) 
chemistry  (5) 
agriculture  (4) 
home  economics  A  (4) 
home  economics  B  (8) 
French  (5) 

German  (5) 

Latin  (5) 
music  (4) 
art  (4) 

shop  work  (4  or  8) 
♦typewriting  (2) 
♦bookkeeping  (2) 
♦psychology  (2) 

♦family  life  ed.  (2) 
♦special  physical  ed.(2) 
♦band,  orchestra,  glee 
club  (2) 


GRADE  XII 

guidance  (l) 
physical  ed.  (l) 
literature  (4) 
composition  (4) 
social  studies  (6) 


five  of: 
algebra  (4) 

geometry-trigonometry  (4) 
French  (5) 

German  (5) 

Latin  (5) 
chemistry  (5) 
physics  (5) 
biology  (5) 

commercial  subject  (6) 
geology  (4) 

history  of  English  lit. (4) 

home  economics  (4) 

agricultural  economics  (4) 

music  (4) 

art  (4) 

shop  work  (4) 

♦family  life  ed.  (2) 
♦psychology  (2) 

♦special  physical  ed.  (2) 


*  credit 

Numbers  in  parentheses  show  number  of  periods  as  annotated  by  the  Director 
of  Curricula. 
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required  and  optional,  from  the  published  pamphlet  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  This  list  is  arranged  according  to  courses  of  study  and 
by  grade. 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GENERAL  COURSE 

Required  Subjects 

The  Grade  X  required  subjects  are:  English  li. terature,  English 
composition,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  education.  The 
Grades  XI  and  XII  required  subjects  are:  English  literature,  English 
composition,  social  studies,  and  physical  education.  Guidance  is  a 
required  subject  for  all  students  for  one  period  each  week  in  each  of 
Grades  X  through  XII.  No  credit  is  given  for  this  subject.  The 
required  subjects  make  up  ten  of  the  required  twenty-four  credits  for 
Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive. 

English  literature  and  composition  are  taught  separately  and 
in  each  of  the  high-school  years.  Social  studies  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  are  also  required  for  every  grade.  A  Saskatchewan  high-school 
student  may  receive  a  diploma  without  studying  any  mathematics,  sci¬ 
ence,  or  a  foreign  language. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  V  lists  the  subjects  which  a  high-school  student  may 
choose  in  his  General  Course.  It  is  understood  that  only  the  large 
school  systems  are  equipped  to  offer  all  or  most  of  these  subjects. 
Many  students  in  the  smaller  high  schools  are  limited  in  the  number 
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of  different  subjects  they  may  choose,  while  many  others  complete  their 
study  programs  by  taking  some  of  these  optional  subjects  through  the 
Correspondence  School  Branch. 

The  optional  subjects  may  be  classified  into  five  groups:  academic 
subjects,  including  algebra,  geometry,  geometry- trigonometry,  science, 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology,  agriculture,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages;  business  education,  including  typewriting,  shorthand,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  other  office  secretarial  subjects;  industrial  arts;  home 
economics;  and  fine  arts.  With  the  large  number  of  non-academic  sub¬ 
jects  recognized,  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  a  high-school  stu¬ 
dent  to  earn  a  diploma  even  though  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
subjects  in  his  program  were  non-academic  subjects. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  MATRICULATION 

General  Requirements 

The  high-school  program  leading  to  matriculation  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan  is  signif icantly  more  demanding  than  the 

General  Course.  The  matriculants  marks  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII 

5 

must  be  high  enough  to  average  sixty  percent  or  better.  In  order  to 
take  the  required  subjects  in  Grade  XII,  the  student  has  to  satisfy 
all  prerequisite  requirements.  Many  more  academic  subjects  are 
required  for  the  University  Course  than  for  the  General  Course. 
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Required  Subjects 

Table  VI  reproduces  the  list  of  prescribed  subjects  for  the 
University  Course  as  published  in  the  official  Programme  of  Studies. 
Grade  X  subjects  are:  English  literature,  English  language,  social 
studies,  health  and  physical  education,  algebra,  geometry,  science, 
and  a  foreign  language.  Grade  XI  subjects  are:  English  and  social 
studies,  plus  the  second  year  of  the  chosen  foreign  language,  and  a 
science  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  or  home  economics. 
Grade  XII  additional  subjects  are  geometry- trigonometry,  the  third 
year  of  the  foreign  language,  and  another  science. 

Thus,  the  University  Course  requires  three  years  of  English 
literature  and  composition,  social  studies,  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  student  enrolled  in  the  University  Course  has  practically 
no  choice  of  optional  subjects  at  all.  Since  the  foreign  language 
requirement  begins  in  Grade  X,  there  is  no  option  for  the  student  in 
this  grade  other  than  the  choice  of  the  foreign  language  he  wishes  to 
study.  The  choice  in  Grade  XI  may  include  a  non-academic  subject  (or 
academic  subject)  since  the  required  physical  education  is  reduced  to 
one  period  per  week  with  no  credit  given  for  it.  In  Grade  XII  the 
student  may  choose  a  second  science  subject  not  previously  chosen,  or 
a  second  foreign  language.  It  should  be  understood  that  if  the  student 
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TABLE  VI 

ORGANIZATION  OF  COURSES  FOR  PROVINCE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  COURSE 


Required  Subjects 

GRADE  X 

GRADE  XI 

GRADE  XII 

guidance  (l) 

guidance  (l) 

guidance  (l) 

health  and  physical  ed#(5) 

physical  education  (l) 

literature  (4) 

literature  (4) 

literature  (4) 

composition  (4) 

composition  (3) 

composition  (4) 

social  studies  (6) 

social  studies  (6) 

social  studies  (6) 

algebra  (4) 

algebra  (4) 

algebra  (4) 

geometry- trigonometry  (4) 

geometry  (4) 

geometry  (4) 

foreign  language: 

science  (5) 

foreign  language: 

Frence  (5) 

foreign  language: 

French  (5) 

German  (5) 

French  (5) 

German  (5) 

Latin  (5) 

German  (5; 

Latin  (5) 

Ukrainian 

Latin  (5) 

science: 

science: 

chemistry  (5) 

chemistry  (5) 

physics  (5) 

physics  (5) 

agriculture  (4) 
home  economics  (4) 

Optional  Subjects 

biology  (5) 

none 

one  of: 

one  of: 

another  science  not 

a  second  science 

chosen  above 

a  second  foreign  language 

music  (4) 

home  economics  (4) 

art  (4) 

agricultural  economics  (4) 

shop  (4  or  8) 

music  (4) 

bookkeeping  (4) 

art  (4) 

♦psychology  (2) 

geology  (4) 

♦band,  orchestra, 

history  of  English  lit. (4) 

glee  club  (2) 

(Latin  may  be  chosen  in 

♦special  physical  ed.(2) 
♦family  life  ed,  (2) 
♦shorthand  (6) 

place  of  the  mathematics) 

*  credit 

Numbers  in  parentheses  show  number  of  periods  as  annotated  by  the  director 
of  Curricula, 

This  table  is  taken  from  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  Bulletin  of 

August,  1957. 
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has  chosen  a  second  foreign  language,  he  is  exceeding  the  minimum 
requirements  in  credits,  because  he  would  have  to  begin  the  study  of 
this  second  foreign  language  in  Grade  X,  which  means  that  he  is  adding 
another  subject.  The  Department  of  Education  and  the  university  will 
permit  a  student  to  substitute  Latin  for  mathematics  in  Grade  XII. 

Only  the  exceptional  student  will  be  able  to  exercise  more  choice 
in  his  optional  subjects,  since  choosing  more  subjects  means  that  he 
will  exceed  the  minimum  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation  with 
matriculation  standing. 

Senior  Matriculation 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  does  not  admit  students  at  the 

junior  matriculation  level.  The  requirements  of  the  University  Course 

7 

lead  to  the  senior  matriculation  level.  However,  the  term  "Senior 
Matriculation"  is  not  used  in  Saskatchewan;  one  speaks  only  of  matricu¬ 
lation  to  the  university.  Having  achieved  this  standing,  the  prospective 

university  student  may  complete  minimum  requirements  for  the  general 

0 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  a  three-year  program  at  the  university. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Formula  for  Saskatchewan 

The  following  formula  serves  to  translate  the  data  into  the  form 

used  for  comparative  and  analytical  purposes  in  the  study: 

35  minutes  per  class  period  x  40  weeks  x  number  of  periods  clock  hours 

60  minutes  one  year 
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The  minimum  requirement  for  length  of  class  periods  is  thirty 
minutes,  but  the  Department  of  Education  permits  sin  amount  of  flexi¬ 
bility  for  the  individual  schools.  The  average  length  of  the  class 

9 

period  is  thirty-five  minutes.  Table  V  and  VI  indicate  the  number 
of  class  periods  assigned  to  each  subject.  There  sire  thirty-eight 
weeks  in  the  school  year,  exclusive  of  two  weeks  assigned  to  depart¬ 
mental  examinations.^0  xhe  investigator  added  these  two  weeks  to  the 
thirty-eight  so  that  the  computations  for  Saskatchewan  would  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  all  provinces.  This  completed  the  data  required  by  the 
formula.  The  product  of  these  numbers  is  divided  by  sixty  minutes 
to  give  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 

This  formula  was  applied  to  all  subjects,  required  and 
optional,  in  Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive.  The  following  computation 
is  a  sample  of  the  use  of  this  formula  as  applied  to  English. 

Grade  X  4  35  minutes 

3  x  40  weeks 

XI  4  1400 

4  x  23  periods 

XII  4  60) 32200 (  22Z  clock  hours 

_4 

23  periods 

Table  VII  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  for  the  subjects  in  both  the  General  and  the  University 
Courses. 

The  important  differences  between  the  General  and  University 
Courses  appear  immediately  in  the  table.  The  General  Course  does  not 
require  study  in  mathematics,  science,  and  a  foreign  language,  while 
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the  University  Course  has  high  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  of 
those  subjects®  Only  1,144  clock  hours  are  assigned  to  the  required 
subjects,  in  comparison  to  the  1,377  hours  for  options.  Theoretically, 
a  high-school  student  may  earn  a  diploma  with  more  than  half  of  his 
program  being  in  non-academic  subjects.  The  total  number  of  clock 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  for  the  General  Course  is  about  ninety 
hours  less  than  the  total  of  the  University  Course.  The  mathematics 
requirements  in  the  University  Course  even  exceed  the  requirements 
for  English. 


TABLE  VII 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSITY 
COURSES  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


SUBJECT 

GENERAL 

UNIVERSITY 

English 

537 

537 

Social  studies 

420 

420 

Health  and  P.E. 

117 

117 

Mathematics 

— 

560 

Science 

— 

350 

Foreign  language 

— 

350 

Options 

1,377 

210 

Guidance 

70 

70 

Totals 

2,521 

2,614 

English,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  education,  and 


guidance  are  identical  for  both  programs  of  study. 
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REFERENCES  IN  CHAPTER  IV 


1.  The  data  for  Saskatchewan  are  derived  from  a  mimeographed 
bulletin  dated  August,  1957  >  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education 
as  a  reprint  of  sections  of  the  published  pamphlet  Programme  of 
Studies  for  the  High  School,  Bulletin  A  (effective  July  1,  1950), 

Air,  H.  Janzen,  Director  of  Curricula,  annotated  the  bulletin  with  an 
abundance  of  additional  material. 

2.  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Department  of  Education,  Programme 
of  Studies  for  the  High  School,  Bulletin  A  (Regina:  Queen's  Printer, 
1950),  p.  12. 

3.  Ibid. .  p.  11. 

4.  Air.  Janzen  writes  in  letter  of  August  20,  1958s  ",  .  .  The 

student,  therefore,  must  have  32  credits  in  order  to  obtain  the  high 
school  diploma." 

5.  University  of  Saskatchewan  General  Calendar  1958-1959 » 

p.  126. 

6.  Programme  of  Studies,  p.  13* 

7.  Association  of  Universities  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook  1959  (London:  A.U.B.C.,  1959) » 

pp.  1168,  1202. 

8.  University  of  Saskatchewan  General  Calendar  1958-1959 » 

p.  126. 

9.  Mr.  Janzen  pens  the  following  notation  to  the  mimeographed 
reprint  of  Programme  of  Studies:  "A  period  must  be  at  least  30  minutes. 
Schools  in  the  province  would  average  35  minutes  per  period." 

10.  Quotation  from  Mr.  Janzen' s  letter  of  August  20,  1958: 

"The  school  year  for  instruction  purposes  is  38  weeks.  This  does  not 
count  the  holiday  at  Christmas  and  Easter  nor  the  last  two  weeks  in 
June  which  are  used  wholly  for  Departmental  examination  purposes." 
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CHAPTER  V 


MINIi™  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  MANITOBA1 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Manitoba  follows  the 

6-5-3  pattern:  Grades  I  through  VI  constitute  the  elementary  school, 

Grades  VII  through  IX  the  junior  high  school,  and  Grades  X  through 

2 

XII  the  senior  high  school. 

In  the  senior  high  school,  the  Department  of  Education  provides 
a  number  of  courses  of  study  from  which  students  can  choose.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  General  Course,  a  program  which  will  lead  to 
Teachers  College  entrance  or  university  matriculation.  The  General 
Course  may  also  be  taken  by  students  who  can  profit  by  school  attend¬ 
ance  but  who  do  not  attain  the  standards  of  the  Matriculation  Course. y 
When  taken  by  such  students,  the  course  is  called  the  High  School 
Leaving  Course. ^  In  addition  to  the  General  Course,  there  are  four 
courses  in  technical  fields:  commercial,  home  economics,  industrial, 
and  agriculture.  In  each  of  these,  students  are  expected  to  spend 
half  of  their  time  studying  certain  subjects,  which  are  also  required 

in  the  General  Course,  and  the  other  half  on  subjects  of  the  particular 

5 

technical  field  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  work.  The  present  chap¬ 
ter  centers  its  attention  upon  the  General  Course. 
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Academic  Bookkeeping 

The  progress  of  the  high-school  student  in  Manitoba  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  ability  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  subjects  required 
in  his  course  of  study,  or  to  achieve  a  high  enough  average  of  marks 
for  the  school  year  to  permit  him  to  be  exempted  from  the  Departmental 

Examinations.^  The  Department  does  not  follow  a  system  of  counting 

7 

credits  as  is  done  in  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  Saskatchewan. 

Graduation  Procedures 

For  admission  to  the  General  Course  in  the  senior  high  school, 
a  student  must  have  a  Grade  IX  diploma  which  indicates  complete  standing, 
or  a  Grade  IX  statement  indicating  provisional  standing.  If  his  stand¬ 
ing  is  provisional,  the  student  may  be  asked  to  take  a  limited  course 

Q 

if  he  proves  unable  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  full  program. 

Standing  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  X  will  be  determined  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  on  the  basis  of  the  score  sheets  prepared  and  completed  by  the 
school  principal.  These  score  sheets  will  indicate  the  student’s  final 
standing  in  each  subject,  and  also,  if  required,  the  results  of  the 
Departmental  tests.  From  this  information  the  Inspector  will  deter- 

9 

mine  the  student's  mark  in  each  subject  and  issue  a  statement  to  him. 
Promotion  from  Grade  XI  to  Grade  XII  in  the  General  Course  is  by 
passing  Departmental  Examinations,  or  by  recommendation  under  the 
regulations  governing  accredited  Collegiate  Institutes.^  A  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  which  desires  accreditation  must  comply  with  a  set 
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of  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Education  respecting  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  its  teaching  and  administrative  staff,  and  the  school’s 

science  laboratory  and  the  library  facilities.11  All  Grade  XII  stu- 

12 

dents  are  required  to  take  the  Departmental  Examinations. 

The  High  School  Leaving  Course  may  be  completed  by  the  close 
of  Grade  XI.  The  Registrar  writes: 

...  a  high  school  student  in  Manitoba  can  obtain  a  leaving 
certificate  upon  completion  of  grade  11  work.  Neither  all  nor 
part  of  grade  12  is  required.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
high  school  leaving  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  and  not  by  this  department  at  the  grade  11  and  12  levels. 
Departmental  recognition  is  given  only  after  writing  High  School 
Examination  Board  examinations,  so  that  you  can  see  that  high 
school  leaving  certificates  issed  by  the  local  authorities  are 
on  the  basis  of  courses  below  the  standard  of  matriculation. 15 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEAVING  COURSE 


Required  Subjects 

The  subjects  required  of  all  students  taking  the  High  School 
Leaving  Course  are  the  following:  English,  geography,  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  health  and  physical  education,  and  guidance. 

Table  VIII  lists  all  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  General  Course.  The  High  School  Leaving  Course  is 
based  upon  these  requirements,  and  may  be  completed  at  the  close  of 
Grade  XI  instead  of  Grade  XII. 

The  High  School  Leaving  granted,  is  not  on  a  Matriculation 
level.  The  High  School  Leaving  course  is  taken  by  students  who 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  Matriculation  course,  so  they  get  a 
watered  down  programme. 14 
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The  Department  of  Education  assigns  time  allotments  for  each 
subject  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  table  shows  this  percentage  for 
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each  subject. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  time-tabling  but  in  general 

represents  approximately  15  minutes  per  week.  This  means  12?o 
would  represent  180  minutes  per  week  which  may  be  divided  into 
periods  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  school  time-table. ^ 

English  is  required  for  each  year  of  study.  Instead  of  social 
studies,  world  geography  is  specified  for  Grade  X  and  Canadian  history 
for  Grade  XI.  A  general  science  subject  is  required  for  Grade  X. 

There  are  no  foreign  language  requirements  in  the  High  School  Leaving 
Course. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  VIII  lists  the  optional  subjects  in  the  General  Course 
which  are  also  available  to  the  student  in  the  High  School  Leaving 
Course.  These  include  academic  subjects  such  as  foreign  languages, 
history,  and  science;  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  technical  subjects 
such  as  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  commercial  subjects.  The 
technical  options  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  technical  subjects 
which  are  prescribed  for  study  programs  in  the  four  Vocational  Courses 
There  are  no  regulations  restricting  a  student's  choice  of  optional 
subjects,  although  the  number  of  such  subjects  offered  in  the  school 
attended  by  the  student  often  limits  the  range  of  his  choice. 
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MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  MATRICULATION 


General  Requirements 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  matriculation  to  the  University 

of  Manitoba  is  more  demanding  than  the  High  School  Leaving  Course. 

The  candidate  for  matriculation  must  pass  all  the  subjects  required 

for  a  complete  matriculation  and  obtain  a  minimum  average  of  sixty 

17 

percent  on  the  completed  set  of  examinations.  All  prerequisites 
must  be  fulfilled  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  University  presumes  the  prior  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  elementary  school  grades  and  of  Grade  IX  and  X  of  the  General 
Course  in  the  High  School  curriculum,  but  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  all  prerequisites  in  Grade  X  must  be  completed 
before  entering  University.  It  interests  itself  solely  in  the 
content  of  an  applicant's  Grade  XI  programme  and  his  achievement 
therein.  A  student  who  has  any  deficiency  in  Junior  Matricula¬ 
tion  standing  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  University.18 


Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

The  University  of  Manitoba  admits  students  at  two  levels:  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XI  for  junior  matriculation  standing,  and  at  the 
close  of  Grade  XII  for  senior  matriculation  standing.  Senior  matricu¬ 
lation  may  qualify  a  student  for  the  second  year  of  University  study 
if  he  has  successfully  completed  all  the  subject  requirements  for 
Grade  XII,  or  may  qualify  a  student  for  admission  on  the  first-year 

19 

level  with  advanced  standing  in  certain  subjects. 

Not  all  public  examinations  which  a  student  may  take  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  university  for  matriculation  standing. 
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The  University  of  Manitoba  recognizes  a  number  of  public  exami¬ 
nations  as  conferring,  in  certain  circumstances,  Junior  and/or 
Senior  Matriculation  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  .  .  .  Prospective  students  should  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  come  to  the  University  without  having  first  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  certificate 
presented  for  inspection. 2° 


Required  Subjects 

Required  subjects  for  junior  matriculation  standing  are:  English, 

social  studies,  mathematics,  a  foreign  language,  a  science,  and  an 
option.  Required  subjects  in  Grade  XII  for  a  senior  matriculation 

standing  are:  English,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  one  science  sub¬ 
ject,  and  another  subject  such  as  social  studies,  or  two  science 
subjects. ^ 

In  the  senior  matriculation  program,  a  student  must  take  three 
years  of  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  a  foreign  language.  A 
student  may  take  three  years  of  social  studies,  but  only  two  are 
required.  A  student  may  also  choose  to  study  a  second  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  or  a  second  science  subject. 


Optional  Subjects 

The  student  enrolled  in  the  matriculation  course  has  relatively 
little  room  for  options.  This  is  due  to  the  prerequisite  requirements 
in  Grades  X  and  XI  for  so  many  of  the  required  subjects.  The  student 
may  choose  one  optional  subject  in  each  of  Grades  X  through  XII. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  Formula  for  Manitoba 

Since  the  Department  of  Education  specifies  time  allotments  in 
percentages,  the  formula  for  Manitoba  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
most  of  the  other  provinces.  The  following  is  the  formula  which  was 
used  in  the  present  study  to  translate  the  data  above  into  the  form 
used  for  comparison  and  analysis: 


— jo  x  13  minutes  x  39  weeks  _  clock  hours 
60  minutes  ~  one  year 

The  Department's  procedure  in  using  percentages  for  time  allot- 

ments  was  explained  above  in  which  1$  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  minutes 

per  week.  The  percentage  value  assigned  to  each  subject  is  multiplied 

by  fifteen  minutes.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  200  teaching 

23 

days,  or  thirty-nine  weeks.  The  product  of  these  numbers  is  divided 

24 

by  sixty  minutes  to  give  clock  hours  of  instruction. 

This  formula  was  applied  to  all  subjects,  required  and  optional 

in  the  General  Course  of  study  for  Grades  X  through  XII.  The  following 

computation  is  a  sample  of  the  use  of  this  formula  as  applied  to  English. 

Grade  X  18$  60$ 

XI  18$  x  13  minutes  per  1 $ 

XII  2^o_  900 


60  x  39  weeks  in  the  school  year 

60)35100(  383  clock  hours 


Table  IX  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
for  all  the  subjects  in  the  High  School  Leaving  Course  and  the  General 


Course 
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Although  the  table  distinguishes  between  the  High  School  Leaving 
Course  and  the  General  Course  leading  to  senior  matriculation  at  the 
close  of  Grade  XII,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  there  is  but  one 
course  of  study  under  consideration  in  the  present  chapter.  A  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  High  School  Leaving  Course  will  choose  fewer  subjects  of 
an  academic  nature,  and  may  receive  his  certificate  at  the  close  of 
Grade  XI.  He  may  avoid  any  study  in  a  foreign  language,  and,  while 
the  clock-hour  requirements  of  mathematics  and  science  appear  to  be 
common  to  both  programs,  the  choice  of  subjects  in  these  areas  may 
place  the  student  in  a  less  demanding  subject  for  study.  A  student 
may  avoid  a  social  studies  subject  in  Grade  XII,  but  the  Grade  XII 
English  requirement  is  one-third  greater  than  the  Grade  XI  or  Grade  X 
requirement  is.w^ 


TABLE  IX 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
SUBJECTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEAVING  COURSE  AND  THE 
GENERAL  COURSE  FOR  MATRICULATION  IN  MANITOBA 


SUBJECT 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
LEAVING  COURSE* 

GENERAL  COURSE 
MATRICULATION 

English 

251 

585 

Geography,  history 

234 

234 

Health  and  P.E. 

117 

117 

Mathematics 

234 

409 

Science 

234 

409 

Foreign  language 

— 

409 

Options 

468 

409 

Guidance 

78 

78 

Totals 

1,616 

2,652 

*The  clock-hour  figures  for  the  High  School  leaving  Course 

cover  only  Grades  X  and  XI,  while  the  figures  for  the  column  on 
matriculation  include  Grade  XII. 
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The  clock-hour  requirement  for  optional  subjects  does  not 
appear  to  be  significantly  different  in  the  two  columns  until  one 
remembers  that  the  468  hours  of  options  in  the  leaving  program  are 
spread  over  Grades  X  and  XI,  while  the  409  hours  of  options  for  the 
matriculation  program  are  spread  over  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 
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REFERENCES  IN  CHAPTER  V 


1.  Source  of  information  for  this  chapter  is  the  official  pub- 
lised  booklet  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Manitoba,  Programme 
of  Studies  for  the  Schools  of  Manitoba,  1938-39 ,  Senior  High  Schools, 
Some  correspondence  with  Mr,  C,  K.  Rogers,  Registrar,  and  Mr,  L,  S.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Assistant  Registrar,  added  to  the  information  gained  from  this 
booklet. 


2.  Province  of  Manitoba,  Department  of  Education,  Programme 
of  Studies  for  the  Schools  of  Manitoba,  Senior  High  Schools  1938-39 
"(Winnipeg:  Queen’s  Printer,  1958),  p.  6.  The  references  on  this  page 
seem  to  make  the  differentiation  among  the  elementary,  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  contents  of  the  booklet  are  directed  to 
Grades  X  through  XII  as  senior  high  school. 

3.  Mr.  C.  K.  Rogers,  Registrar,  writes  in  letter  of  August  21, 
1958:  "The  High  School  Leaving  granted,  is  not  on  a  Matriculation 
level." 

4.  Programme  of  Studies,  pp.  6-7. 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

6.  Ibid. ,  p.  175«  Pupil  may  be  exempt  from  departmental 
examination  if  he  fulfills  all  assignments,  has  record  of  regular 
attendance  through  the  year,  has  completed  all  requirements  in  lower 
grades,  and  has  not  less  than  fifty  percent  in  each  subject  and  an 
average  of  at  least  sixty-seven  percent  for  all. 

7.  Cf.  Chaps.  II,  III,  and  IV. 

8.  Programme  of  Studies,  p.  173. 

9.  Ibid. ,  p.  173. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

13.  From  letter  by  Mr.  Rogers,  January  23*  1959. 

14.  From  letter  by  Mr.  Rogers,  August  21,  1958. 

15.  Programme  of  Studies,  p»  7. 
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16. 

Ibid., 

Po  7 « 

17. 

Ibid., 

pp.  189-191 

18. 

Ibid., 

p.  189. 

19. 

Ibid., 

pp.  188-190. 

20. 

Ibid., 

p.  192. 

21. 

Ibid., 

pp.  189-191. 

22. 

Cf.  reference  number 

15  above. 

23. 

Mr.  Rogers  writes  in 

letter  of  August  21,  1958: 

school  year  involves  200  teaching  days,  at  least  two  weeks  of  the 
school  year  is  given  over  to  examinations. " 

24.  The  computations  for  Manitoba  were  submitted  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  which  Mr.  Bennett,  Assistant  Registrar,  responded 
in  a  letter  of  December  17,  1958,  as  follows:  "Some  time  ago  you 
wrote  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Rogers  with  the  request  that  he  check  the  type  of 
charts  you  were  proposing  to  establish  in  your  work  on  comparative 
study.  I  have  been  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  procedure  appears 
to  be  quite  satisfactory." 

25.  Cf.  Table  VIII  on  page  56.  English  requirement  for 
Grades  X  and  XI  is  18$>  while  the  requirement  for  Grade  XII  is  24$. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ONTARIO1 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  follows  the 
8-5  pattern.  Grades  I  to  VIII  inclusive  constitute  the  elementary 
school,  and  Grades  IX  to  XIII  inclusive  the  high  school.  The  present 
chapter  investigates  Grades  X  to  XII  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario . 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  the  General  Course  and 

four  Vocational  Courses,  which  are  art,  commercial,  home  economics, 

2 

and  industrial.  The  General  Course  provides  enough  options  to  permit 
a  student  to  prepare  for  university  matriculation,  or  to  work  out  a 
less  demanding  program  toward  a  certificate  or  diploma.  Only  the 
General  Course  has  been  studied  in  this  chapter. 

Academic  Bookkeeping 

The  program  of  the  Ontario  high-school  student  is  measured  by 

the  number  of  subjects  he  completes  successfully. 

We  do  not  add  up  credits.  We  require  that  the  candidate  have 
completed  successfully  the  course  of  study, in  each  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  listed  for  Grades  9>  10,  11,  and  12. 

Thus,  the  system  in  Ontario  differs  from  the  credit  counting 

4 

system  employed  in  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  Saskatchewan. 
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Graduation  Procedures 

High-school  subjects  are  classified  as  "Obligatory  Subjects" 
and  "Options,"  In  Grade  X  the  eight  subjects  required  include  four 
obligatory  subjects,  and  four  optional  subjects.^  In  Grades  XI  and 
XII  the  six  required  subjects  include  three  which  are  obligatory  and 
three  optional. ^ 

The  Department  of  Education  issues  a  certificate  or  a  diploma 
at  three  levels  of  the  high-school  student’s  program:  one  at  the 
close  of  Grade  X,  a  second  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII,  and  a  third  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XIII. ^ 

An  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be  granted  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  .  .  .  with  the  approval  of  the  inspector 
concerned,  to  a  candidate  who  has  completed  successfully  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  in  Grades  7  and  8  and  one  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  Grades  9  and  10. 


A  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  will  be  granted,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  Secondary  School  where  the 
candidate  completes  the  course  of  study,  to  a  candidate  who  has 
completed  successfully  one  of  the  courses  of  study  in  Grades  11 
and  12  or  such  modifications  of  these  courses  as  the  Minister  may 
approve  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 


A  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  will  be  granted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  a  secondary  school  to  a 
candidate  who  has 

(a)  attended  for  at  least  one  year  in  Grade  13  day  classes  of 
a  secondary  school  of  the  provincial  system,  and 

(b)  obtained  Ontario  Grade  13  standing  in  English  Composition 
and  English  Literature  and  in  at  least  six  papers  chosen 
from  the  optional  subjects. 
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The  Department  of  Education  prepares  the  examinations  for  the 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  granted  at  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  requirements  for  Grade  XII,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
together  with  the  University  Matriculation  Board  prepares  the  exami¬ 
nations  for  the  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  granted  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XIII.8 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITHOUT  MATRICULATION 

Required  Subjects 

Table  X  reproduces  the  complete  list  of  required  and  optional 
subjects  in  the  General  Course  of  Grades  X  through  XII.  The  required 
subjects  for  Grade  X  are  English,  social  studies  or  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  physical  education,  and  science.  The  science  is  required  if 

9 

the  student  did  not  take  science  in  Grade  IX.  Required  subjects  for 
Grades  XI  and  XII  are  English,  history,  and  physical  education.10 

English,  history,  and  physical  education  are  required  for  each 
of  Grades  X  through  XIII.  Only  one  science  subject  is  required,  and 
this  may  be  taken  in  Grade  IX  instead  of  Grade  X.  There  are  no  mathe¬ 
matics  or  foreign  language  requirements  in  Grades  X  through  XII. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  X  lists  the  subjects  which  are  optional  for  a  high-school 
student.  It  is  understood  that  this  choice  may  be  limited  by  the 
facilities  and  size  of  the  high  school  which  a  student  attends. 
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TABLE  X 

OBLIGATORY  AM)  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  GENERAL  COURSE 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP  ONTARIO 


Grade  X 

Number  of  Periods 


Obligatory  Subjects 

English  .  .  .  . .  7 

Social  studies,  or  history  and  geography  .  .  .  6 

Physical  education  .  ...  4 

Science  .  .....  5 


Options  -  any  four  or  five  of 

Mathematics,  science,  Latin,  French,  art  or 
music  or  art  and  music,  industrial  arts  or 
home  economics,  agriculture,  typewriting 
or  business  practice  . . .  22  or  17 


Grades  XI  and  XII 


Obligatory  Subjects 

English . .  .  7 

History  .  5 

Physical  education  .  ....  4 


Options  -  any  three  or  four  of 

Mathematics,  science  or  agricultural  science, 
geography,  French,  Latin,  German,  Greek, 
Spanish,  Italian,  commercial  work,  industrial 
arts  or  home  economics,  art  or  music, 
agriculture  . 
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The  optional  subjects  may  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups:  academic  subjects,  including  mathematics,  science,  agri¬ 
cultural  science,  and  foreign  languages;  business  education, 
including  typewriting,  business  practice,  and  commercial  ?/ork; 
industrial  arts;  home  economics;  and  fine  arts.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  for  a  student  to  earn  a  high- school  diploma  although  nearly 
half  of  the  subjects  taken  were  non-academic. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  MATRICULATION 


General  Requirements 

The  high-school  program  leading  to  university  matriculation 

is  more  demanding  than  the  minimum  requirements  required  for  the 

Intermediate  Certificate  or  the  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma. 

The  matriculant  must  complete  all  subjects  required  by  the  university, 

with  all  the  subject  prerequisites  in  the  lower  grades  of  high  school, 

12 

and  must  achieve  an  average  of  sixty  percent  in  all  these  subjects. 


Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

The  terms  junior  and  senior  matriculation  are  in  use  in  Ontario. 

However,  most  universities  admit  students  only  at  the  senior  matricu- 
13 

lation  level. 

So  far  as  University  admission  is  concerned  there  axe  only  two 
or  three  institutions  in  Ontario  which  admit  on  Grade  12  standing 
for  a  four-year  B.A.  course.  The  tendency  is  to  raise  the  require¬ 
ments  for  all  courses  to  Grade  13»  after  which  a  Pass  B.A.  is 
obtained  in  three  years  and  the  Honour  B.A.  in  four  years. ^4 
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Required  Subjects 

The  required  subjects  for  a  prospective  university  student 

depend  upon  his  choice  of  degree  program.  For  the  B.A.  degree  the 

University  of  Toronto  requires  standing  in  English,  mathematics, 

15 

history,  several  sciences,  and  one  or  two  foreign  languages. 

This  is  required  for  admission  at  the  senior  matriculation  level, 
which  means  that  the  matriculant  had  to  complete  the  proper  prereq¬ 
uisite  subjects  in  Grade  XII.  His  Grade  XIII  program  of  study  might 
have  been  the  following  subjects:  English,  mathematics,  a  foreign 
language,  two  sciences  (botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology),  and 
history  or  a  second  language. 

In  the  matriculation  program,  the  Ontario  student  must  take 
three  years  of  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  a  foreign  language 
in  Grades  X  through  XII.  History  or  social  studies  requirements  are 
for  two  years.  Some  students  may  study  two  foreign  languages. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  optional  subjects  recognized  for  Grades  XI  and  XII  include 
the  optional  subjects  listed  above  in  the  section  on  graduation  require 
ments  without  matriculation.  Some  non-academic  subjects  are  included 
in  this  list.  However,  the  prerequisite  requirements  for  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages  will  limit  a  student's  choice  in  non- 
academic  optional  subjects. 
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It  is  understood  that  an  exceptional  student  may  exercise  more 
choice  by  adding  optional  subjects  to  the  minimum  requirements.  This 
student  would  exceed  the  minimum  matriculation  requirements. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  Formula  for  Ontario 

To  translate  the  data  given  above  into  the  form  used  in  this 

study  for  comparisons  and  analysis,  the  following  formula  was  used: 

40  minutes  per  period  x  38  weeks  x  number  of  periods  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  ~  one  year 

The  average  length  of  the  class  period  is  forty  minutes^  and 

17 

the  school  year  is  made  up  of  thirty-eight  weeks.  The  Department's 

official  listing  of  high-school  subjects  also  includes  the  number  of 

class  periods  which  is  assigned  to  each  subject.  These  numbers  are 

multiplied  together  and  their  product  divided  by  sixty  minutes  to  give 

18 

clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 

This  formula  was  applied  to  all  subjects,  required  and  optional, 

in  Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive.  The  following  computation  is  a  sample 

of  the  use  of  this  formula  as  applied  to  English. 

Grade  X  7  40  minutes  per  period 

XI  7  x  3Q  weeks  in  the  school  year 

XII  _]_  1520 

21  periods  x  21  periods 

60)51920(  532  clock  hours 

Table  XI  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
for  the  subjects  in  both  the  minimum  diploma  program,  and  the  program 
leading  to  university  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 
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The  table  shows  the  comparison  between  a  modified  program  and 
a  program  leading  to  matriculation,  both  of  which  are  in  the  General 
Course,  leading  to  a  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma.  The  diploma 
program  does  not  require  study  in  mathematics  or  a  foreign  language, 
and  only  one  science  subject  is  necessary.  The  matriculation  program 
allows  for  considerably  fewer  optional  subjects,  and  has  a  slightly 
higher  clock-hour  requirement  for  the  three  years.  A  final  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  matriculation  program  leads  to  a  junior  matriculation 
standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 


TABLE  XI 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 

FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  AND  MATRICULATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  ONTARIO 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

532 

532 

History  and  geography 

405 

405 

Health  and  P.E. 

304 

304 

Mathematics 

— 

408 

Science 

127 

408 

Foreign  language 

— 

408 

Options 

1,419 

380 

Totals 

2,787 

2,845 

GRADE  XIII 


Senior  matriculation  standing  is  granted  after  the  successful 


completion  of  all  requirements  in  Grade  XIII.  In  this  respect  the 
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secondary  programs  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  are  alike.  The 
present  study  did  not  examine  the  requirements  of  Grade  XIII  because 
data  for  the  clock-hour  formula  were  not  available,  and  because  the 
study  is  limited  to  an  investigation  of  Grades  X  through  XII. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  Department's  purpose  for  Grade  XIII 

19 

in  Ontario  secondary  education  was  given  by  the  Registrar. 

Originally  the  Grade  1J>  year  in  Ontario  was  provided  to  take 
the  place  of  the  first  year  of  a  four-year  University  course. 

This  enabled  the  student  to  attend  school  in  his  own  locality 
for  that  year,  presumably  at  less  expense.  I  believe  that  it 
might  be  considered  that  the  same  purpose  holds  at  the  present 
time.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  many  candidates  who  do 
not  go  to  University  obtain  the  advantage  of  this  further  year 
at  high  school  work  before  entering  upon  various  types  of  work. 
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18.  The  computations  for  Ontario  were  submitted  to  the  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  Mr.  Rendall  responded  in  letter  of  January  9>  1959 •  "I 
would  say  that  you  have  outlined  the  minimum  requirements." 

19.  Quotation  of  letter  from  Dr.  Brown,  August  20,  1958*  Cf. 
Appendix  B.  for  Mr.  Meredith's  statement  on  Grade  XIII  in  British 
Columbia. 

20.  The  I960  edition  of  the  Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook 
indicates  that  the  Department  of  Education  does  not  prepare  Grade  XII 
examinations . 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  QUEBEC 

There  is  a  dual  system  of  schools  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
extending  from  kindergarten  through  the  teacher  training  and  uni¬ 
versity  level.  The  dual  system  is  based  on  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  religious  beliefs. 

The  whole  system  is  separated  into  two  sections,  each  inde¬ 
pendent  while  operating  under  a  common  law  in  such  a  way  that 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  parents  have  complete  control  of 
the  education  of  their  children.  Roman  Catholics  outnumber 
Protestants  by  about  seven  to  one.-*- 

The  Department  of  Education  consists  of  a  Council  of  Education  which 
is  divided  into  two  Committees,  one  consisting  of  Roman  Catholic  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  other  of  Protestant  members.  These  committees  meet 
separately,  and  on  rare  occasions  conduct  joint  meetings. 

The  present  study  is  based  on  data  which  were  secured  from 
officials  of  each  of  the  two  committees.  Each  system  was  investigated 
separately,  and  all  tables  and  figures  which  indicate  comparisons  of 
all  provinces  show  the  two  systems  of  education  in  Quebec  separately. 

The  present  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections  to  report  the  data. 

I.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  FRENCH-SPEAKING  HIGH  SCHOOLS2 

General  Description 

The  grade  organization  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec 
appears  in  the  title  of  the  official  booklet  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
on  Education,  that  Grades  VIII  through  XI  belong  to  secondary  education. 
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There  is  also  Grade  XII  which  leads  to  the  equivalent  of  senior  matricu- 

3 

lation  standing.  Grades  I  to  VII  inclusive  constitute  the  elementary- 
school. 

The  Committee  provides  for  a  number  of  different  courses  of 

study,  and  these  are  organized  into  two  groups  by  sex.  For  the  boys 

.  .  .  l'lcole  secondaire  comprend  cinq  (5)  cours;  general, 
classique,  commercial,  agricole,  industriel.4 

For  the  girls  there  are  four  courses  of  study  in  high  school:  "general, 

5 

classique,  arts  familiaux,  commercial." 

The  present  study  has  investigated  the  general  course  which 
appears  to  have  the  same  subject  requirements  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  classique  course  which  leads  to  university  matriculation. 

Table  XII  reproduces  the  subject  requirements  for  the  general  course 
in  Grades  X  and  XI.  This  is  arranged  in  two  sections,  section  A  indi¬ 
cating  the  subject  requirements  leading  to  matriculation,  and  section  B, 
the  subject  requirements  for  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  at 
the  university. 

The  progress  of  the  student  in  the  French-speaking  schools  of 

Quebec  is  measured  by  his  successful  completion  of  the  subjects  specified 

for  the  course  of  study  which  he  chooses. 

.  .  .  les  eleves  ont  la  liberte  de  choisir  l’une  ou  l'autre 
des  sections  offertes.  Cependant,ga  l'interieur  d'une  section, 
tous  les  sujets  sont  obligatoires. 

The  Committee  issues  an  official  certificate  after  successful  comple- 

9 

tion  of  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  Grade  XI  and  Grade  XII. 
certificate  is  called  "Certificat  d* etudes  secondaires. 
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TABLE  XII 

OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  GRADES  X  TO  XII 
IN  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUEBEC 

Horaire  des  classes^ 


de  lOe  annee 


Section  de  lie  annee 
A  B 


Section 
A  B 


Religion 

Developpement  de  la 
personnalite 
Renseignement  sur  les 
ecoles  et  les  professions  4  4 

Francais  5  8 

Anglais  4  4 

Mathlmatiques  5  5 

Sciences  4  3 

Histoire  1  1 

Geographie  1  1 

Dessin  et  musique  1  1 

Activites  personnelles  ou 
collectives  dirigles  5  5 


Religion 

Dlveloppement  de  la 

personnalitl 

Renseignement s  sur  les 

fecoles  et  les  professions  3  4 


Fran9ais  5  5 

Anglais  4  4 

Mathematiques  6  5 

Sciences  5  4 

Histoire  1  1 

GSographie  1  1 

Dessin  et  musique  -  1 

Activit&s  personnelles  ou 
collectives  dirig&es  5  5 


7 

de  12e  annee 

Periodes 

Religion,  philosophie  et 


formation  sociale  4 
Franqais  4 
Anglais  3 
Mathlmatiques  8 
Sciences  6 
Etude  et  laooratoire  10 
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Minimum  Graduation  Requirements  without  Matriculation 

Required  Subjects.  Table  XII  reproduces  the  required  subjects  of 
the  general  course,  section  B.  These  are  religion,  French,  English, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  geography,  art  and  music.  Each  student 
is  required  to  take  these  subjects  for  the  required  number  of  class 
periods.  Very  little  room  is  allowed  for  non-academic  subjects. 

Religion  is  one  of  the  required  subjects.  This  is  the  only 
school  system  in  Canada  which  makes  this  specific  requirement.  Curricu¬ 
lum  notes  for  this  subject  show  that  church  doctrine,  philosophy,  per¬ 
sonality  development,  and  guidance  are  included  here.^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  significant  amount  of  time  is  spent  in 
the  instruction  of  English  in  the  French-speaking  schools  of  Quebec. 

The  present  study  has  placed  data  on  English  instruction  under  the 
category  of  English  as  in  the  other  provinces,  and  has  placed  the  data 
regarding  the  instruction  of  French  under  the  classification  of  '’foreign 
language."  This  was  done  to  be  consistent  in  the  report  of  this  study, 
although  it  is  understood  that  the  officials  of  the  French-speaking 
schools  would  probably  regard  English  as  the  "foreign  language." 

Optional  Subjects.  The  listoof  subjects  for  secondary  schools  in 
Romqn  Catholic  Quebec  do  not  seem  to  include  subjects  which  the  student 
may  choose  to  add  to  those  which  have  been  required.  However,  the  classi¬ 
fication  "Activitfes  personnelles  ou  collectives  dirigfees"  may  be  considered 
as  denoting  instruction  time  for  optional  subjects.  The  official  pamphlet 
describes  the  work  done  in  these  periods  as  follows: 
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.  .  .  lectures,  recherches,  chorales,  cin&-clubs,  cercles 
litteraires,  artistiques  ou  d' initiation  a  la  musique,  oeuvres 
d'action  catholiques,  sociale  ou  patriotique,  cercles  de  jeunes 
naturalistes  ou  jeux  organises,  etc.  .  .  .12 


Minimum  Graduation  Requirements  with  Matriculation 

Colleges  Classiques.  The  university-hound  student  in  the  French- 

speaking  schools  of  Quebec  attends  a  classical  college,  affiliated  with 

the  universities,  for  his  university  preparation.  This  situation  is 

summarized  in  the  Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook  as  follows: 

In  French  Canada  the  course  leading  to  the  baccalaureat  £s 
arts  (BA)  is  given  in  independent  colleges  classiques  affiliated 
to  the  universities.  It  is  of  8  years'  duration,  in  two  4-year 
stages  called  secondaire  and  universitaire.  The  former  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  high  school  of  English  Canada  and  the  latter  to 
the  general-course  in  arts.  Admission  to  the  2nd  stage  is  by 
passing  the  immatriculation  examination  set  by  the  university 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  known  as  versification. ^ 


Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation.  The  high- school  student  in  this 
school  system  may  achieve  a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close 
of  Grade  XI,  or  a  senior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 
The  matriculation  examinations  are  prepared  by  the  Catholic  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  certificat  d ' immatriculation,  or 
versification  is  junior  matriculation.  The  certificat  d ' immatriculation 
majeur  is  senior  matri culation. ^ 

Required  and  Optional  Subjects.  Table  XII  on  page  78  reproduces 
the  list  of  subjects  required  for  the  general  course,  section  A,  which 
is  the  program  for  the  matriculation  student.  For  senior  matriculation 
standing,  the  student  must  also  take  the  program  of  study  for  Grade  XII 
(l2e  annee). 
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The  matriculation  section  has  higher  requirements  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  sciences.  The  classification  "Activites  personnelles  ou 
collectives  dirigfees"  in  the  list  of  subjects  for  the  matriculation 
program  is  also  regarded  here  as  optional  subjects. 

Graduation  Requirements  in  Clock  Hours  of  Instruction 

The  Formula  for  Roman  Catholic  Quebec.  The  formula  applied  to 
the  subjects  of  the  French-speaking  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec 
to  convert  the  data  for  analytical  and  comparative  purposes  for  the 
study  is  the  followings 

50  minutes  per  class  period  x  38  weeks  x  number  of  periods  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  -  one  year 

The  Programme  D'Studes  states  that  each  period  is  of  fifty- 

minute  duration  and  gives  the  number  of  these  periods  required  for  each 
15 

subject.  The  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Committee  reports  that  the 

16 

school  year  includes  thirty-eight  weeks.  The  product  of  the  numbers 
gained  from  this  information  is  divided  by  sixty  minutes  to  convert  the 
data  to  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  for  each  subject.  The 
formula  was  altered  slightly  when  used  for  Grade  XII  since  the  length 
of  the  school  year  for  that  grade  is  thirty-five  instead  of  thirty- 
eight  weeks. ^ 

This  formula  was  applied  to  all  subjects  required  in  Quebec. 

The  following  computation  is  a  sample  of  the  use  of  this  formula  as 

18 

applied  to  religion  in  the  program  without  matriculation. 
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Grade  X  4 
XI  4 

8  periods 


38  weeks 
x  30  minutes 
1900 
x  8 

60)15200(  233  clock  hours 


Table  XIII  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  for  the  subjects  in  the  minimum  diploma  program,  and  the 
program  leading  to  university  matriculation. 


TABLE  XIII 


TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  AND  MATRICULATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  CATHOLIC  QUEBEC 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

253 

340 

History  and  geography 

126 

126 

Mathematics 

317 

582 

Science 

222 

460 

Foreign  language 

349 

434 

Options 

317 

463 

Religion,  guidance 

253 

370 

Art 

63 

32 

Totals 

1,900 

2,807 

The  table  shows  important  differences  between  the  two  programs. 
The  matriculation  program  requires  900  more  clock  hours  than  the 
diploma  program  does.  Every  subject  has  high  requirements  in  the 
matriculation  program  with  the  exception  of  history  and  geography 
(which  have  the  same  requirements  in  both  programs),  and  art  (which 
has  a  lower  requirement  in  the  matriculation  program) .  The  principal 
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reason  for  the  great  differences  between  the  two  programs  is  to  be 
found  in  the  additional  year  of  work  in  Grade  XII  in  the  matriculation 
program. 

There  are  no  requirements  for  health  and  physical  education. 

Of  note  is  the  rather  high  requirements  for  English  which  is  this 
school  system's  "foreign  language." 

II.  PROTESTANT  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  HIGH  SCHOOLS19 


General  Description 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  directed  by  the  Protestant 

20 

Department  of  Education  is  stated  as  follows: 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  is  completed  in  twelve  grades  or  years.  The 
twelfth  grade,  however,  may  be  taught  only  when  specially 
authorized  and  on  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions. 

Grades  I  to  VII  inclusive  are  elementary;  Grades  VIII  and 
IX  are  intermediate;  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII  are  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  one  senior  high-school  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  a  wide  diversity  of  subjects  to  fill  the  varied 
needs  of  students.  A  student  may  elect  many  subjects  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  type,  or  he  may  elect  such  subjects  as  prepare  him  for  matricu¬ 
lation  to  McGill  University. 

Academic  bookkeeping  is  not  done  by  a  system  of  credits,  but 
by  the  number  of  subjects  which  the  student  completes  successfully. 
Grade  X: 

In  addition  to  the  two  compulsory  subjects  four  optional  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  chosen. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Education  a  pupil  must  obtain  at  least  50 
per  cent  in  English  and  French  and  four  other  subjects.  .  .  . 


Grade  XI: 

To  obtain  a  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  a  candidate  must 
pass  in  English,  French  and  at  least  four  other  subjects  (or  in 
English,  History  and  five  other  subjects  in  the  case  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  entered  any  of  the  high  school  grades  from  schools 
outside  the  province  of  Quebec). 

The  pass  standard  is  50  per  cent  in  each  subject.  .  .  . 

Grade  XII: 

To  obtain  a  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  a  candidate 
must  pass  in  English  Literature,  English  Composition  and  at  least 
three  other  subjects.  The  pass  standard  is  50  per  cent  in  each 
paper.21 

The  Department  of  Education  prepares  the  examinations  for 

Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  The  examination  of  Grade  XI  is  the  High  School 

Leaving  Examination  and  that  of  Grade  XII  is  the  Senior  High  School 

22 

Leaving  Examination.  The  Department  of  Education  issues  the  High 

23 

School  Leaving  Certificates  to  students  who  earn  them. 


Minimum  Requirements  for  High  School  Leaving  Certificate 

Required  Subjects.  English  and  French  are  the  only  required 

24 

subjects  for  Grades  X  and  XI.  The  French  requirement  may  be  modified 
in  the  case  of  a  student  entering  high  school  from  another  province. 

He  may,  with  the  consent  of  his  principal,  follow  the  course  in 
French  in  whatever  grade  is  suited  to  his  attainments  and  may  receive 
his  Leaving  Certificate  if  he  has  passed  in  English,  history  and  five 

25 


other  subjects 
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Optional  Subjects.  Table  XIV  reproduces  the  list  of  subjects 
in  the  high-school  course  of  study  for  Protestant  Quebec.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  official  who  prepared  this  list  also  added  the  time 
allotments  for  each  subject  in  minutes  per  week. 

The  subjects  may  be  classified  into  five  groups:  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  including  history,  agriculture,  algebra,  biology,  chemistry, 
geography,  geometry,  physics,  trigonometry,  and  foreign  languages; 
business  education,  including  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  secretarial 
practice,  typewriting  and  office  practice;  industrial  arts;  home  eco¬ 
nomics;  and  fine  arts.  It  is  theoretically  possible  for  a  student 
working  for  a  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  in  Grade  XI  to  do  over 
half  of  his  work  in  non-academic  subjects.  However,  this  entire  list 
may  not  be  available  to  every  student.  The  Department  of  Education 

will  not  permit  the  instruction  of  any  of  these  subjects  where  the 

2  6 

teacher  is  not  specifically  trained.  This  requirement  makes  one 
suspect  that  in  a  number  of  small  schools,  only  a  few  of  the  listed 
subjects  may  be  available. 

Minimum  Graduation  Requirements  with  Matriculation 

Junior  Matriculation.  McGill  University  admits  students  at 
both  the  junior  and  senior  matriculation  levels.  Junior  matriculation 
follows  Grade  XI  and  senior  matriculation  Grade  XII.  The  present  chap¬ 
ter  discusses  data  for  junior  matriculation  only,  because  of  the  fact 

27 

that  data  for  Grade  XII  were  not  available. 
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TABLE  XIV 

AVERAGE  TIME  ALLOTMENT 
QUEBEC  PROTESTANT  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


SUBJECT 

MINUTES 
Grade  X 

PER  WEEK 
Grade  XI 

English 

240 

245 

French 

200 

200 

History 

155 

160 

Agriculture 

140 

150 

Algebra 

155 

150 

Intermediate  Algebra 

120 

Art 

120 

120 

Biology 

160 

150 

Bookkeeping 

155 

175 

Chemistry 

160 

160 

Geography 

145 

145 

Geometry 

155 

160 

Home  Economics 

145 

150 

Industrial  Arts 

135 

160 

Latin 

160 

180 

Music 

115 

115 

North  American  Literature 

90 

105 

Physics 

160 

160 

Stenography  and  Secretarial  Practice 

160 

160 

Technical  Drawing 

120 

120 

Trigonometry 

180 

120 

Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 

160 

160 
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Matriculation  requirements  are  significantly  higher  than  those 

for  the  High  School  Leaving  Certificate.  The  subject  requirements 

are  more  demanding  in  that  more  subjects  are  required,  and  these  are 

academic  subjects.  The  grade  standing  of  the  matriculation  subjects 

must  be  an  average  of  at  least  sixty-five  percent.  If  neither  Latin 

28 

nor  Greek  is  included  the  average  required  is  seventy  percent. 

Required  Subjects.  McGill  University  specifies  the  following 
subjects  for  the  Grade  XI  examinations  for  admission  to  the  faculty 
of  Arts: 

English;  general  history;  Latin  or  Greek;  French  (written  and 
oral)  or  Greek  or  Latin  (the  one  not  already  chosen)  or  German  or 
Spanish;  elementary  algebra  and  elementary  geometry;  one  of: 
biology,  botany,  chemistry,  drawing,  geography,  physics,  music, 
intermediate  algebra,  trigonometry,  Canadian  or  British  history, 
a  language  not  already  chosen  (the  average  of  2  language  papers 
is  counted). ^9 

To  be  noted  are  the  rather  high  requirements  for  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages.  But  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  matriculation 
requirements  without  studying  a  science  subject. 


Optional  Subjects.  A  student  is  given  relatively  little  choice 
of  optional  subjects  in  preparing  for  admission  to  McGill  University. 
He  may  choose  the  foreign  language,  he  may  add  mathematics,  and  may 
choose  a  science  subject  or  choose  not  to  take  science  at  all.  It  is 
understood  that  an  exceptional  student  may  exercise  more  choice  by 
adding  optional  subjects  to  the  minimum  requirement. 
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Graduation  Requirements  in  Clock  Hours  of  Instruction 

The  Formula  for  Protestant  Quebec.  The  formula  applied  to  the 

high  schools  of  Protestant  Quebec  is  altered  slightly  to  conform  to 

the  manner  in  which  data  were  supplied. 

no.  of  minutes  per  week  per  subject  x  38  weeks  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  ~  one  year 

Table  XIV  indicates  the  time  allotment  of  minutes  per  week  of  each  of 

the  subjects  in  the  high-school  course  of  study  as  reported  by  the 

30 

official  of  the  Department  of  Education.  These  time  allotments 
are  in  the  form  of  averages,  because  the  Department  does  not  prescribe 
the  exact  time  requirements. 

This  Department  does  not  prescribe  either  the  number  of  periods 
to  be  assigned  to  any  subject  in  the  high  school  grades  or  the 
length  of  the  periods.  There  is  considerable  variation  from 
school  to  school,  and  we  have  no  official  statistics  regarding 
time  allotments. ^ 1 

The  Director  of  Curriculum  reported  that  the  school  year  consists 

of  thirty-six  weeks  but  that  an  additional  tv/o  weeks  are  required  for 
32 

examinations.  To  be  consistent  in  the  treatment  of  data  for  all  prov¬ 
inces,  the  investigator  added  these  two  weeks  to  make  thirty-eight. 

The  product  of  these  numbers  is  divided  by  sixty  minutes  to  change  the 
data  to  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  for  each  subject  considered. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  computation  followed  in  applying 
this  formula  to  the  English  requirements  of  Protestant  Quebec. 


Grade  X  240  minutes  per  week 

XI  "  "  " 

485 

x  38  weeks  per  year 
60)18430(  307  clock  hours 
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Table  XV  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  subjects  in  both  the  High  School  Leaving  Program  and  the 
program  leading  to  matriculation. 


TABLE  XV 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
SUBJECTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEAVING  AND  MATRICULATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  PROTESTANT  QUEBEC 


SUBJECT 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
LEAVING 

MATRICULATION 

English 

307 

307 

History 

— 

200 

Health  and  P.E. 

— - 

— 

Mathematics 

— 

405 

Science 

— - 

— 

Foreign  language 

253 

481  * 

Options 

808 

196 

Totals 

1,568 

1,589 

*  Latin  is  added  to  French  in  this  figure. 

The  table  indicates  the  significant  differences  between  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  and  the  Certificate  with 
junior  matriculation  standing.  The  matriculation  program  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  because  of  the  greater  number  of  subjects  which  are  prescribed. 
Allowances  for  optional  subjects  are  much  higher  in  the  leaving  program. 
The  matriculation  program  has  a  total  clock-hour  requirement  which  is 
221  hours  higher  than  the  minimum  High  School  Leaving  program.  The 
English  requirements  are  the  same  for  each  program.  No  health  and 
physical  education  is  required  in  either  program. 
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19.  The  source  of  information  for  the  portion  of  the  present 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Protestant  English-speaking  schools  in  Quebec 
is  the  booklet  published  by  the  Department  of  Education  entitled  Hand¬ 
book  for  Teachers  in  the  Protestant  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec , 
1957.  Dr.  E.  Owen,  Director  of  Curriculum,  added  significantly  to  this 
information  in  several  letters. 

20.  Province  of  Quebec,  Department  of  Education,  Handbook  for 
Teachers  in  the  Protestant  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec ,  1957 
(Quebec  City:  Queen's  Printer,  195777  P»  18* 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

22.  Ibid. ,  p.  195. 

23.  Ibid. ,  p.  14.  Dr.  Owen  writes  in  letter  of  August  25,  1958: 
"pupils  who  pass  in  the  subjects  required  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  receive 
certificates  from  the  Department  of  Education  (High  School  Leaving  and 
Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificates)." 


24. 

Handbook  for  Teachers,  p. 

15. 

Cf.  Table 

XIII  on  p.  9. 

25. 

Ibid.,  p.  15. 

26. 

Ibid.,  p.  13. 

27. 

Dr.  Owen  writes  in  letter 

of 

December  9, 

1958s  "We  have 

no  figures  for  Grade  XII." 

28.  Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook,  p.  1194. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  1194. 

30.  Dr.  Owen  writes  in  letter  of  December  9,  1958 ;  "On  the 
attached  sheet  I  have  indicated  the  average  number  of  minutes  per  week 
for  the  subjects  of  Grades  X  and  XI  as  shown  by  a  survey  made  in 
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selected  schools  a  few  years  ago.  You  are  at  liberty  to  interpret 
these  figures  as  you  wish  provided  you  make  it  clear  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  is  your  own.”  The  investigator  has  made  the  same  use  of 
Dr.  Owen’s  excellent  information  as  he  has  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  other  provinces. 

31.  Quoted  from  Dr.  Owen's  letter  of  October  14,  1958. 

32.  From  letters  of  Dr.  Owen  of  August  25,  1958,  and  October  14, 


1958. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK1 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick  follows 

the  6-3-3  pattern.  Grades  I  through  VI  constitute  the  elementary 

school,  Grades  VII  through  IX  the  intermediate  school,  and  Grades  X 

2 

through  XII  the  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  but  one  academic  course 
of  study,  rather  than  a  dual  program  of  which  one  leads  to  matriculation 
and  the  other  leads  to  a  high-school  leaving  certificate  through  a  less 
demanding  program.  The  Department  offers  five  vocational  courses  in 
addition  to  the  academic  course  administered  by  the  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education:  commercial,  general  shop,  home  economics,  unit  shops, 

3 

and  agriculture.  Matriculation  examinations  related  to  four  high- 

school  courses  are  offered  in  this  province:  academic,  home  economics, 

agriculture,  and  industrial  arts.  In  the  interest  of  completeness, 

4 

the  requirements  for  the  latter  three  are  reproduced  here. 

Candidates  for  Matriculation  including  home  economics  must 
write  English  I,  English  II,  history,  French  I,  chemistry, 
trigonometry  or  biology,  general  mathematics^  and  home  economics. 

Candidates  for  Matriculation  including  agriculture  must  write 
English  I,  English  II ,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  general  mathe¬ 
matics,  agriculture,  French  I,  and  trigonometry. 

Candidates  for  Matriculation  including  an  industrial  subject 
must  write  English  I,  English  II,  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
trigonometry  or  biology,  general  mathematics,  and  one  industrial 
subject. 
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The  present  study  has  investigated  the  academic  course  of  study 
in  New  Brunswick  only,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  other  provinces. 


Academic  Bookkeeping 

The  progress  of  a  New  Brunswick  high-school  student  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  subjects  which  he  has  completed  successfully. 
The  course  of  study  prescribes  the  subjects  to  be  taken. 

The  minimum  academic  high  school  course  should  be  completed, 
and  records  of  marks  made  in  the  subjects  for  each  grade  should 
be  kept  carefully  so  that  the  graduation  certificate  may  be 
evaluated.  Evaluation  is  impossible  unless  there  is  a  record  of 
the  work  of  all  high  school  grades.  .  .  .5 


Graduation  Procedures 

The  Minister  of  Education  chooses  the  dates  of  the  examinations 
some  time  in  the  month  of  June.  Places  of  the  examinations  are  also 
determined  by  the  Minister.  Any  Board  of  School  Trustees  may  make 
application  to  the  Minister  through  the  County  Superintendent  for  per¬ 
mission  to  have  the  examinations  written  at  one  or  more  schools  under 
its  control. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  means  of  a  Joint  Board  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  four  members 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  Joint  Board  shall  appoint  persons  qualified  by  education 
and  experience  to  prepare  the  examination  papers,  manuscripts  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  .  .  .° 
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The  above  quotations  summarize  the  examinations  procedures  of 

the  province.  The  Joint  Board  appoints  an  Examining  Board  which 

examines  and  tabulates  all  papers,  keeping  a  memorandum  of  the  marks, 

and  mailing  the  marks  to  the  candidates* 

Certificates  of  awards  to  candidates  shall  be  mailed  from  the 

7 

Education  Office  on  or  before  November  1  of  each  year. 

MINIMUM  ACADEMIC  COURSE 


One  Course  of  Study 

As  was  stated  above,  the  academic  course  of  study  in  this  prov¬ 
ince  does  not  offer  a  dual  route  for  the  high-school  student  one  of 
which  leads  to  matriculation  and  the  other  to  a  high-school  leaving 
diploma.  The  present  chapter  has  studied  this  course,  and  has  noted 
the  difference  in  requirements  on  the  basis  of  the  subjects  which  a 
high-school  student  may  choose.  Table  XVI  reproduces  the  outline  of 
the  subject  requirements  for  the  province. 

Required  Subjects 

A  student's  arrangement  of  English  subjects  is  dependent  upon 
his  proficiency  in  French.  Those  who  speak  French  fluently  may  choose 
French  I  and  II  and  take  English  III  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  A  stu¬ 
dent  not  so  proficient  in  French  takes  French  III  in  Grades  X  and  XI, 
and  both  English  I  and  II  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 
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0 

French  is  a  compulsory  subject  in  Grades  VII  to  X  inclusive. 
Latin  is  the  second  foreign  language  requirement  for  a  student  seek¬ 
ing  matriculation  standing  to  the  University  of  Brunswick’s  program 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree. ^ 

TABLE  XVI 

MINIMUM  ACADEMIC  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 
IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK10 


SUBJECT 


GRADES 


Health  and  Physical  Education 
English  I  or  French  I* 

English  II  or  French  II* 

English  III  (for  bilingual  students) 

Social  Studies 

Algebra 

Geometry 

French  III  (for  English-speaking  students) 
Fhysics 

**  (At  least  one  in  XI  —  local  option) 
Arithmetic  or  Latin  (At  least  one) 


Grades 

x, 

XI 

and 

XII 

Grades 

x, 

XI 

Grades 

X, 

XI 

and 

XII 

Grades 

X, 

XI 

and 

XII 

Grades 

x, 

XI 

and 

XII 

Grades 

x, 

XI 

Grades 

x, 

XI 

and 

XII 

Grades 

X, 

XI** 

Grades 

x, 

XI** 

Grades 

x, 

XI 

Chemistry  )  At  least  one  from  this 

Biology  )  group  and  two  if  such 

Senior  Mathematics)  are  required  to  complete 

Latin  )  matriculation  requirements  Grade  XII 


*  Students  who  select  French  I  and  French  II  (bilingual  students) 
must  take  English  III;  French  III  may  not  be  considered  as  an  option 
for  those  taking  French  I  and  French  II. 

**Local  option  lies  with  the  School  Board,  but  both  subjects,  physics 
and  French,  should  be  available  to  all  students  desiring  both. 

French  III  may  be  continued  in  Grade  XII  for  English-speaking  students. 

A  student  may  choose  arithmetic  for  Grades  X  and  XI,  or,  in  its 

place,  choose  algebra  for  Grades  X  and  XI  and  geometry  for  Grades  X 

through  XII.  Trigonometry  is  also  offered  as  a  Grade  XII  subject. 
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Science  requirements  include  physics  in  Grades  X  and  XI,  and 
a  choice  of  chemistry  or  biology  in  Grade  XII.  Health  and  physical 
education,  and  social  studies  are  required  for  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  academic  high-school  course  leaves  few  choices  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  none  of  these  choices  permits  him  a  non-academic  subject. 

The  paragraph  above  notes  the  choices  which  a  student  does  have. 

When  a  student  works  for  matriculation  to  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  his  choices  are  even  more  limited. 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  admits  students  at  both  the 
junior  and  senior  matriculation  levels.  Junior  matriculation  is 
achieved  by  the  student  who  completes  successfully  all  the  subjects 
required  for  Grade  XII.  These  subjects  ares  English,  algebra,  geometry, 
a  foreign  language,  history  and  two  sciences,  or  history  and  one  sci¬ 
ence  with  a  second  foreign  language.^  A  candidate  must  obtain  at 

least  one-half  of  the  aggregate  marks  obtainable  and  not  less  than 

12 

one-third  of  the  marks  in  each  paper  to  be  admitted. 

Senior  matriculation  is  achieved  at  the  successful  conclusion 

of  all  required  subjects  in  Grade  XIII. ^  This  would  be  equivalent  to 

the  first  year  of  a  four-year  program  at  the  university.  Grade  XIII 

does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  high  schools  in  the  province,  accord- 

14 

ing  to  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Educational  Services. 
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•  •  •  We  have  no  departmental  senior  matriculations,  but  several 
schools  of  the  Province  offer  a  Grade  15  programme  in  conjunction 
with  the  universities.  Pupils  taking  this  grade  may  obtain  Senior 
Matriculation  standing  from  the  university  recognizing  the  courses 
given. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  Formula  for  New  Brunswick 

The  formula  for  New  Brunswick  differs  somewhat  from  the  formulas 
of  most  of  the  other  provinces  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  data 
for  this  province  were  submitted.  The  correspondent  furnished  the 
instructional  time  in  minutes  per  week  per  subject.  Table  XVII  repro¬ 
duces  this  information. 

TABLE  XVII 

TIME  TABLE  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK15 


SUBJECT 


MINUTES  PER  WEEK 
X  XI  XII 


Health 

120 

120 

60 

English  I 

240 

240 

English  II 

240 

180 

500 

History 

240 

180 

240 

Geometry 

240 

500 

French 

240 

180 

Physics 

240 

180 

Arithmetic  or  Latin 
Chemistry  or  Biology 
Senior  Math  or  Latin 

180 

180 

o  o 
o  o 

Totals 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

... 
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The  correspondent's  table  lists  all  the  required  subjects 
together  with  the  required  time  of  classroom  instruction  given  in 
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minutes  per  week  for  each  grade  of  high  school. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  following  formula  was  used: 

minutes  per  week  per  subject  x  39  weeks  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  ~  one  year 

The  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year  was  derived  from  the 

official  statement:  Mthe  total  number  of  legally  authorized  teaching 

16 

days  in  a  school  year  shall  be  one  hundred  ninety-five."  Dividing 
this  by  five  makes  thirty-nine  weeks.  Multiplying  the  total  number 
of  minutes  per  week  per  subject  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  dividing  this  product  by  sixty  minutes  gives  clock  hours  of  class¬ 
room  instruction."^ 

This  formula  was  applied  to  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  academic 
program  of  the  high  school.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  use  of 


this  formula  as  applied  to  English. 


Grade  X 
Grade  XI 
Grade  XII 


Eng.  I 
Eng.  II 
Eng.  I 
Eng.  II 
Eng.  II 


240  minutes  per  week 
240  "  "  " 
240 
180 
500 


11 

11 

11 


11  11 

11  11 

11  it 


1200 

x  39 

60)46800(  780  clock  hours 


The  total  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruction  for  the  high-school 
diploma  is  determined  by  multiplying  thirty -nine  weeks  by  1,500  minutes 
per  week,  by  three  years,  and  dividing  this  product  by  sixty  minutes. 
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The  total  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  in  New  Brunswick  for 
Grades  X  through  XII  is  2,925.  Table  XVIII  shows  the  distribution 
of  these  clock  hours  by  subjects. 

TABLE  XVIII 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  COURSE 
IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

780 

780 

Social  studies 

429 

429 

Health  and  P.E. 

195 

195 

Mathematics 

585 

429 

Science 

468 

468 

Foreign  language 

156 

624 

Options 

512 

— 

Totals 

2,925 

2,925 

Although  the  table  shows  a  distribution  between  a  minimum  diploma 
program  and  a  program  leading  to  matriculation,  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  that  there  is  but  one  academic  course  of  study  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  table  was  arranged  to  show  the  clock-hour  requirements  for  admission 
on  the  junior  matriculation  level  to  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  clock-hour  requirements  for  what  could  be  a  terminal  program 
of  study.  The  differences  appear  in  the  foreign  language  requirements, 
which  are  much  higher  for  the  matriculation  program  because  of  the  study 
of  Latin;  in  the  allowances  for  optional  subjects  which  are  larger  in 
the  diploma  program  because  fewer  subjects  are  specified  among  the 
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required  subjects;  and  in  the  mathematics  requirements  which  are  lower 
in  the  matriculation  program.  English,  social  studies,  health,  and 
science  have  identical  clock-hour  requirements. 
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17 *  The  use  of  the  formula  and.  its  conclusions  was  submitted 
to  Dr.  Miller  for  his  study  to  which  he  replied  in  letter  of  December  9» 
1958 s  "I  think  you  have  made  a  very  excellent  assessment  of  the 
various  programmes,  and  particularly  so  with  respect  to  New  Brunswick, 

I  can  find  no  error  in  your  work.  You  will  keep  in  mind  that  the 
figures  I  gave  you  are  not  facts  set  by  the  department,  but  rather  an 
estimate  average  of  the  time  that  would  be  allocated  to  your  various 
subjects.  I  believe  that  my  experience  as  teacher,  principal  and 
administrator  would  permit  me  to  make  at  least  a  fair  estimate." 
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CHAPTER  IX 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA1 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  follows 

the  6-3-5  pattern.  Grades  I  through  VI  constitute  the  elementary 

school;  Grades  VII  through  IX  the  junior  high  school,  and  Grades  X 

2 

through  XII  the  senior  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  an  academic  program  of 
studies  for  the  senior  high  school.  The  student  may  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  this  program  with  or  without  matriculation  standing.  The 
following  courses  of  study  are  also  offered;  arts  and  crafts,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  agricultural.  These  courses  are  governed  by  regulations 

3 

printed  in  other  official  pamphlets  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  academic  course  of  study  only. 

Academic  Bookkeeping 

The  progress  of  the  Nova  Scotia  high-school  student  is  measured 

by  the  number  of  subjects  he  completes  successfully  according  to  the 

requirements.  The  Department  does  not  follow  a  system  of  credits  as 

4 

does  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan. 

Promotion  Procedures 

The  passing  standard  for  all  subjects  is  fifty  percent.  Less 
than  fifty  percent  is  considered  a  failure. 
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.  .  .  For  promotion  to  Grade  11  the  pupil  should  attain  a  grade 
of  fifty  per  cent  or  over  in  each  of  four  courses  of  a  minimum  of 
five  necessary  for  a  full  year’s  work.  .  .  .  Pupils  who  fail  to 
make  the  necessary  pass  mark  in  enough  courses  to  ensure  promotion, 
but  who  pass  in  certain  courses,  should  be  permitted,  if  the  time 
schedules  can  be  arranged,  to  take  up  Grade  11  work  in  the  subjects 
in  which  they  have  passed.  The  method  of  promotion  by  courses 
should  be  used,  rather  than  having  the  pupils  pass  or  fail  in  a 
grade  as  a  whole. 5 

Similar  regulations  are  specified  for  promotion  to  Grade  XII,  or  for  the 

attainment  of  the  Grade  XI  or  the  Grade  XII  certificates.  Successful 

completion  of  five  subjects  is  required  for  Grades  XI  and  XII.  The 

Department  of  Education  issues  a  certificate  to  the  student  who  com- 

7 

pletes  requirements  for  each  of  Grades  XI  and  XII. 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITHOUT  MATRICULATION 


Required  Subjects 

English  and  history  are  the  only  required  subjects  for  each  of 
Grades  X  through  XII.  The  teaching  of  English  includes  a  separate 
section  for  literature  and  composition  in  each  grade. 

There  are  no  requirements  for  mathematics,  science,  or  foreign 
languages,  although  a  student  will  undoubtedly  choose  at  least  one  of 
these  to  complete  his  program  because  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  other  optional  subjects  offered. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  XIX  lists  all  the  subjects  assigned  to  each  of  Grades  X 
through  XII.  V/hile  these  are  the  subjects  recognized,  it  is  possible 
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that  a  student's  choices  may  be  limited  by  the  subject  offerings  of 
the  school  he  attends. 
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TABLE  XIX8 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  GRADES  X  THROUGH  XII  IN  THE 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Grade  X  Grade  XI  Grade  XII 


English,  lit.,  comp. 
History 

Geography 

Biology 


Mathematics 

algebra 

geometry 

Latin 

French 

German 

Greek 

Music 

Arts,  crafts, 
commercial  and 
agriculture  courses 
Household  science 
Industrial  arts 


English,  comp.,  lit. 
History 

Economics 
Science 
physics 
chemistry 
household  science 
Mathematics 
algebra 
geometry 
Latin 
French 
German 
Greek 
Music 

Arts,  crafts, 
commercial  and 
agriculture  courses 
Household  science 
Industrial  arts 


English,  lang. ,  lit. 
History 

Social  problems 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Geology 
Mathematics 
algebra 
trigonometry 
Latin 
French 
German 
Greek 
Music 

Arts,  crafts, 
commercial  and 
agriculture  courses 


Foreign  language  study  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  number  of 
subjects  listed.  French,  Latin,  German,  and  Greek  are  all  offered  for 
each  of  the  grades  of  the  senior  high  school.  Mathematics  is  usually 
divided  into  two  sections,  such  as  algebra  and  geometry,  or  algebra  and 
trigonometry.  Science  subjects  include  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
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geology.  There  are  no  subjects  called  social  studies,  but  the  history 
subject  for  each  grade  is  augmented  by  geography,  economics,  and  social 
problems. 

The  list  does  not  include  health  or  physical  education.  There 
are  no  subjects  listed  for  the  commercial,  industrial  arts,  agriculture, 
or  arts  and  crafts  courses.  These  are  published  in  other  official 
booklets  than  the  Program  of  Studies. 

While  a  student  may  choose  nearly  sixty  percent  of  his  subjects, 
he  is  still  likely  to  choose  academic  subjects  for  more  than  half  of 
his  program  because  the  list  is  predominantly  academic. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  MATRICULATION 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

Nova  Scotia  students  may  enter  a  university  at  either  the  junior 

or  senior  matriculation  level.  Junior  matriculation  is  followed  by  a 

four-year  program  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  Grade  XII  program  for 

senior  matriculation  consists  of  successful  completion  in  English, 

9 

history,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French.  Pass  mark  is  fifty  percent 
for  each  subject  with  an  average  of  sixty  percent  for  all.^ 

Required  Subjects 

Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax  requires  successful  completion 
of  the  following  subjects  in  Grade  XI  for  junior  matriculation  standing: 
English,  algebra,  geometry,  a  foreign  language,  and  a  choice  of  three 
subjects  from  the  following:  history,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
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trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.11  Acadia 

University  in  Wolfville  has  the  following  matriculation  requirements: 

an  average  of  sixty  percent  with  no  mark  below  fifty  percent  in  the 

following  subjects:  English,  algebra,  geometry,  a  foreign  language, 

and  three  of:  history,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  trigonometry,  French, 

12 

Latin,  Greek,  German,  Spanish,  and  music.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
matriculation  requirements  and  college  credits  vary  to  some  extent  in 
the  several  universities  of  Nova  Scotia,  since  none  of  these  univer¬ 
sities  is  a  provincial  university.1'’  However,  these  differences  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  when  one  compares  the  requirements  of  the  two 
universities  mentioned  above. 

Mathematics  requirements  are  significantly  high  in  this  province. 
Mathematics  is  required  in  each  year  of  high  school  and  a  student  may 
choose  a  third  mathematics  subject  in  Grade  XI.  But  history  is  not 
required,  and  a  student  may  choose  the  science  subject  in  Grade  XI, 
or  gain  admission  without  studying  a  second  science  subject. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  prospective  university  student  has  but  few  choices  to  make 
in  his  study  program  in  Grades  X  through  XII,  because  the  subject 
requirements  for  matriculation  are  so  demanding.  The  Grade  X  program 
is  also  affected  because  all  prerequisites  must  be  completed  for 
reauired  subjects  in  Grade  XI  for  junior  matriculation,  or  Grade  XII 


for  senior  matriculation 
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A  pupil  who  is  promoted  to  Grade  XI,  hut  who  has  made  less 
than  fifty  percent  in  mathematics  or  foreign  languages,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  take  Grade  XI  work  in  these  courses,  unless 
he  has  made  up  the  deficiency  during  the  vacation  period..  .  . 

The  method  of  promotion  by  courses  should  be  used  .  .  .  ^ 

A  student  has  a  choice  of  one  subject  in  Grade  X,  which  subject 
might  be  a  non-academic  subject,  and  one  subject  in  Grade  XII.  The 
Grade  XII  choice  is  limited  to  the  particular  science  he  may  choose 
for  his  second  science  subject.  He  is  also  permitted  to  choose  a  second 
science  subject.  He  is  also  permitted  to  choose  a  second  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  but  this  choice  would  raise  his  total  study  program  beyond  the 
minimum  requirements  because  this  would  mean  adding  another  subject  in 
Grade  X.  See  Table  XIX  for  the  complete  list  of  recognized  subjects. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  Formula  for  Nova  Scotia 

To  translate  the  data  given  above  into  the  form  used  in  the 
present  study  for  comparison  and  analysis,  the  following  formula  was 
used: 


40  minutes  per  class  period  x  38  weeks  x  number  of  periods  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  ~  one  year 


The  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Research  reported  all 


the  data  necessary  for  the  formula  used  here 


15 


The  Department  of  Education  does  not  lay  down  required  minimum 
times  for  instruction  in  the  various  high  school  courses.  However, 
most  schools  give  the  equivalent  of  four  forty  minute  periods  per 
week  to  most  courses,  except  that  English,  mathematics,  and  grade  11 
science  usually  are  assigned  six  periods.  .  .  .  The  school  year  has 
38  weeks. 
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The  number  of  class  periods  for  each  subject,  the  time  of  each 
class  period  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year  are  included  in 
the  quotation  above,  When  these  are  multiplied  together  and  divided  by 
sixty  minutes,  the  information  is  given  in  clock  hours  of  classroom 
instruction. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  computation  involved  in  applying 
the  formula  to  the  English  requirements. 

6  periods 

x  40  minutes  per  ueriod 
240 
x  38 

60)9120(  152  x  2  years  =  504  clock  hours  in 

Grades  X  and  XI 

Table  XX  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction 

for  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  program  leading  to  the  high-school 

l6 

leaving  certificate  at  the  close  of  Grade  XI,  and  the  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  level  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

TABLE  XX 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  3 N  THE  DIPLOMA  AND  MATRICULATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

504 

456 

History 

203 

504 

Health  and  P.E. 

— 

- - 

Mathematics 

— 

456 

Science 

— 

354 

Foreign  language 

— 

304 

Options 

608 

304 

Totals 

1,115 

2,178 
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The  totals  in  Table  XX  indicate  the  added  year  of  study  in 
Grade  XII  in  the  senior  matriculation  program.  Each  subject  has 
higher  clock-hour  requirements  for  that  reason. 

Since  English  and  history  are  the  only  required  subjects  in  the 
high-school  program  without  matriculation,  the  clock-hour  total  for 
optional  subjects  is  high.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
high-school  pupil  will  undoubtedly  be  doing  work  in  a  mathematics,  or 
a  science,  or  a  foreign  language  which  will  take  up  some  of  the  hours 
listed  under  options.  But  none  of  these  subjects  is  a  required  subject. 
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CHAPTER  X 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND1 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
follows  a  6-4-2  pattern.  Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive  constitute  the 

elementary  school,  Grades  VII  to  X  inclusive  constitute  the  junior 

2  x 

high  school,  and  Grade  XI  and  XII  constitute  the  senior  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  only  an  academic  course  of 

study.  No  reference  is  made  to  vocational  courses  in  the  official 

booklets,  and  the  academic  course  leads  to  matriculation  only.  The 

4 

Deputy  Minister  reported: 

As  yet,  the  leaving  standard  is  the  same  as  the  standard  for 
university  matriculation.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future 
we  may  have  a  general  education  course. 

For  this  reason,  the  structure  of  this  chapter  differs  from  that 

of  most  of  the  other  chapters  describing  minimum  graduation  requirements 

for  a  province.  The  present  chapter  reports  on  the  academic  course  of 

study  and  has  noted  the  difference  in  requirements  on  the  basis  of  the 

subjects  which  the  high- school  student  may  choose. 

The  progress  of  a  Prince  Edward  Island  student  is  measured  by  the 

number  of  subjects  he  completes  successfully.  The  Atlantic  Provinces 

Examining  Board  sets  and  reads  the  examinations  for  Grades  XI  and  XII. 

The  examinations  for  Grade  X  are  set  and  read  by  a  provincially  appointed 

board.  The  student  achieving  a  mark  of  fifty  percent  or  better  is  given 
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a  pass  standing  in  that  subject.  The  Department  of  Education  issues 
a  certificate  noting  the  examinations  results  at  the  close  of  Grades  XI 
and  XII.7 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Grade  X  Requirements 

The  required  subjects  for  Grade  X  are  summarized  by  the  following 

0 

note  in  the  official  Programme  of  Studies: 

The  Grade  X  Provincial  Examinations  and  the  competition  for 
scholarships  will  be  based  on  the  following  eight  subjects : 

English  Literature,  English  Composition  and  Grammar,  French, 
Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Canadian  History,  Science. 

An  examination  in  Latin  will  be  offered  for  those  who  wish 
standing  in  this  subject. 

There  is  no  provision  for  optional  subjects,  or  for  a  choice  to 

be  made  by  a  student.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  Grade  X 

program  is  made  up  of  required  subjects. 

Not  included  in  this  list  is  physical  education,  although  this 

subject  seems  to  be  required  for  Grade  X  according  to  the  curricular 

q 

notes  in  the  official  booklet.  These  notes  indicate  that  a  specific 
textbook  is  assigned  to  this  grade  for  physical  education,  but  since  no 
time  requirements  were  stated,  and  the  subject  is  not  listed  in  the 
statement  above,  this  subject  has  not  been  measured  in  clock  hours  of 
classroom  instruction. 

The  curriculum  description  for  art  also  seems  to  imply  that  this 
is  a  required  subject  of  Grade  X.10  However,  it  is  not  included  in  the 
above  list  and  has  not  been  included  in  the  clock-hour  measurements  of 


the  present  study 
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Grade  XI  Requirements 

The  required  subjects  for  Grade  XI  are  expressed  in  the  following 

quotation  from  the  official  Programme  of  Studies:^ 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a  full  year's  work  for  any  pupil 
in  Grade  XI  will  be  eight  subjects: 

English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

History 

Algebra 

Geometry 

French 

Three  of:  Latin  or  German;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Biology; 

Home  Economics. 

All  subjects  for  Grade  XI  are  required  with  the  exception  of  the 
choice  affecting  the  last  three  subjects.  A  student  may  choose  a  second 
foreign  language,  or  three  science  subjects,  or  home  economics  together 
with  two  sciences,  or  one  science  and  a  foreign  language.  If  his  uni¬ 
versity  entrance  requirements  demand  standing  in  Latin,  his  choice  is 

limited  to  two  subjects.  Required  subjects  are  English,  history,  algebra, 

12 

geometry,  and  French. 

The  only  non-academic  subject  approved  for  Grade  XI  is  home 
economics.  No  other  subjects  are  offered  or  recognized. 

Grade  XII  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  Grade  XII  are  also  the  requirements  for 
junior  matriculation  standing.  Matriculation  is  determined  by  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  success  with  these  subjects. 

The  subjects  of  graduation  are  those  of  Grade  XII,  and  not  the 
total  for  the  three  Grades  X  -  XII  inclusive. ^ 

14 

The  Programme  of  Studies  states  the  Grade  XII  requirements  as  follows: 
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The  minimum  requirement  for  a  full  year's  work  for  any  pupil 
in  Grade  XII  will  be  seven  subjects: 

English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

History 

Algebra 

Geometry 

French 

A  science  (Physics,  Chemistry  or  Biology) 

One  of:  Latin  or  German;  another  science;  Home  Economics. 


All  students  planning  to  continue  with  university  work  are  advised 
to  take  Trigonometry  as  an  additional  subject. 

Students  capable  of  taking  extra  subjects  are  well  advised  to 
have  Junior  Matriculation  standing  in  two  languages  (in  addition 
to  English)  and  two  sciences.  .  .  . 

A  Grade  XII  student's  choice  of  subjects  is  more  limited  than  that 
of  a  student  in  Grade  XI.  He  must  take  one  science,  and  possibly  a 
second  science  if  he  has  not  begun  a  study  of  a  foreign  language  other 
than  French.  If  the  student's  university  matriculation  specifies  the 
second  language  (such  as  Latin),  he  can  choose  but  one  option. 

The  only  non-academic  subject  recognized  in  the  Grade  XII  program 
is  home  economics. 


Junior  Matriculation 


No  university  in  Prince  Edward  Island  admits  students  at  the 
senior  matriculation  level.  It  is  junior  matriculation  which  a  student 
achieves  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

Junior  University  Matriculation  means  the  completion  of  Grade  XII, 
and  admission  to  the  first  year  of  a  pass  course  in  Arts  or  Science 
at  university.  Senior  matriculation  is  a  term  that  is  not  used  now 
in  this  province.  It  could  be  used  in  reference  to  Prince  of  Wales 
College  which  gives  in  its  third  year  course  the  equivalent  of  a 
Freshman  year  in  Arts  or  Science.  ^ 
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Thus,  Saint  Dunstan's  University  in  Charlottetown  admits  students 

at  the  junior  matriculation  level.  This  requires  a  Grade  XII  certificate 

issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  upon  successful  completion  of  the 

subject  requirements  as  recognized  by  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Examining 

Board. ^  The  foreword  of  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  Grades  XI  and 

XII  states  that  the  subjects  outlined  there  are  those  which  will  be 

required  by  students  looking  toward  the  completion  of  junior  matricula- 

17 

tion  at  the  end  of  Grade  XII.  A  student  with  this  standing  may  com¬ 
plete  minimum  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  a  four-year  program 
at  the  university. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  Formula  for  Prince  Edward  Island 

The  following  formula  served  to  translate  the  data  into  the  form 

used  for  comparative  and  analytical  purposes  in  the  present  study: 

45  minutes  per  class  period  x  40  weeks  x  number  of  periods  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  ~  one  year 

The  length  of  the  class  period  in  minutes  was  derived  from  the 

18 

course  descriptions  given  in  the  official  pamphlet,  and  the  number  of 

class  periods  assigned  to  the  subject  appeared  together  with  the  outline 

19 

of  the  curriculum  in  the  pamphlet.  The  Deputy  Minister  reported  that 

20 

the  school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  or  200  teaching  days.  The 
product  of  these  numbers  is  divided  by  sixty  minutes  to  give  clock 


hours  of  classroom  instruction. 
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This  formula  was  applied  to  all  subjects,  required  and  optional, 
in  Grades  X  through  XII.  The  following  computation  is  a  sample  of  the 
use  of  this  formula  as  applied  to  English. 

45  minutes  per  class  period 

x 6  periods  per  week  180 

270  minutes  per  week  x  5  (X  through  XII ) 

x  40  weeks  in  the  school  year  540  total  clock  hours 

60) 10800 (  180  clock  hours 

Table  XXI  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  for  the  subjects  taught  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

TABLE  XXI21 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  AND  xMATRICULATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

540 

540 

History 

560 

560 

Health 

— 

— 

Mathematics 

450 

450 

Science 

270 

270 

Foreign  language 

547 

527 

Options 

270 

90 

Totals 

2,257 

2,257 

It  was  pointed  out  above  that  there  is  only  one  academic  program 

22 

of  study  in  this  province.  The  distinction  in  Table  XXI  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  different  from  the  distinction  indicated  for  a  province  which 
offers  two  separate  courses:  a  minimum  diploma  course,  and  a  course 
leading  to  matriculation.  Clock-hour  requirements  for  English,  history, 
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mathematics,  and  science  are  the  same.  This  is  another  way  of  indicating 
that  a  student  has  no  choice  in  the  amount  of  instruction  he  is  to  receive 
in  these  subjects.  The  differences  show  in  the  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment.  The  university  which  required  junior  matriculation  standing  in 
two  foreign  languages  is  depicted  in  the  column  for  matriculation.  A 
student  is  deprived  of  an  amount  of  choices  in  optional  subjects  in 
order  to  study  the  second  foreign  language.  i*e  has  ninety  hours  of 
options  in  comparison  to  the  270  hours  for  a  student  taking  only  one 
foreign  language.  The  270  hours  of  options  consists  of  the  two  optional 
subjects  in  Grade  XI  and  the  one  in  Grade  XII. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND1 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  grade  organization  in  the  schools  of  Newfoundland  follows 

the  3-3  pattern.  Grades  I  to  VIII  inclusive  constitute  the  elementary 

2 

school,  and  Grades  IX  to  XI  inclusive  constitute  the  high  school. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  two  courses  of  study  for 

3 

Grade  XI  students,  the  academic  and  the  commercial.  The  requirements 
for  Grade  X  appear  to  be  designed  to  prepare  a  student  for  either 
course  of  study.  The  academic  course  permits  a  student  to  take  a  less 
demanding  program  of  study  than  the  one  leading  to  matriculation. 

The  present  study  has  investigated  Grades  X  and  XI  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  secondary  schools,  and  not  Grade  IX,  in  order  to  remain  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  investigation  of  all  the  other  provinces.  The  fact 
that  secondary  education  closes  with  Grade  XI  instead  of  Grade  XII 
has  been  noted  in  the  appropriate  locations  throughout  the  study. 

The  progress  of  the  Newfoundland  high-school  student  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  subjects  he  completes  successfully.  Candidates  for 
Grade  X  must  furnish  certificates  showing  that  they  have  covered  the 

A 

work  of  Grade  IX  successfully.  Minimum  requirements  for  Grade  X  is 

5  6 

eight  subjects.'  Minimum  requirements  for  Grade  XI  is  five  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Education  prepares  and  reads  examinations  for  each 

7 

of  the  subjects  in  Grades  IX,  X,  and  XI.  A  student  receives  a  pass 

Q 

standing  for  a  mark  of  fifty  percent  or  better  in  each  subject.  The 
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Department  establishes  all  examinations  centres  where  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  is  ten,  and  where  the  residents  of  that  centre's 
district  can  provide  five  people  approved  by  the  Department  to  serve 
as  an  examination  committee. 

MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITHOUT  MATRICULATION 
Required  Subjects 

Relatively  few  subjects  are  specified  for  study  in  Grades  X  and 
XI  for  the  pass  diploma.  In  Grade  X  the  required  subjects  are  English 
and  arithmetic. 

English  consists  of  English  Language  (one  paper)  and  English 
Literature  (one  paper)  and  will  count  as  two  subjects.  The  pass 
mark  in  English  will  be  50  per  cent  in  Language  and  Literature 
combined,  with  a  score  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent  in  each.-^ 

12 

Arithmetic  in  Grade  X  is  a  combination  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The 
required  subject  of  Grade  XI  is  English  language  and  English  literature 
These  are  the  only  required  subjects  for  high  school. 

A  student  can  earn  a  high-school  diploma  without  study  in  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  science,  or  social  studies.  No  health  and  physical 
education  subjects  are  required.  Mathematics  requirements  consist  of 
one  subject  in  Grade  X. 

Optional  Subjects 

Table  XXII  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  which  are  recognized  for 
study  in  Grades  X  and  XI.  It  is  possible  that  a  student's  choice  of 
optional  subjects  may  be  limited  by  the  subject  offerings  of  the  school 
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he  attends 
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In  the  pass  diploma  program,  a  student  must  choose  five  optional 


subjects  in  Grade  X  and  four  in  Grade  XI.  The  list  of  recognized  sub¬ 
jects  does  not  include  subjects  usually  classified  under  business  edu¬ 
cation  since  these  are  a  part  of  the  commercial  course  of  study.  .Art, 
practical  music  and  theory  of  music  are  the  only  non-academic  subjects 
in  the  Grade  X  list,  while  navigation,  art  and  music  are  the  only  non- 
academic  subjects  in  the  Grade  XI  list.  Seventy  percent  of  a  student* s 
program  of  studies  leading  to  the  pass  diploma  is  in  optional  subjects, 
yet  the  total  course  of  study  is  academic  because  there  are  so  few  non- 
academic  subjects  recognized. 


TABLE  XXII 


SUBJECTS  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  COURSE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND' 
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GRADE  X 


GRADE  XI 


English  Language 

English  Literature 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

History 

Geography 

General  Science 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Botany 

Latin 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Art 

Practical  Music 
Theory  of  Music 


English  (Language  and  Literature) 
Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry, 


and  Trigonometry) 
History 
Latin 
Greek 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Botany 

General  Science 

Physiology 

Geography 

Geology 

Economics 

Navigation 


Art 

Music 
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MINIMUM  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  MATRICULATION 


General  Requirements 

The  program  leading  to  matriculation  is  more  demanding  than  the 
program  for  the  pass  diploma.  The  subject  requirements  are  more  demand¬ 
ing  and  the  average  of  marks  for  examinations  in  Grade  XI  must  be  fifty- 

five  percent  instead  of  fifty  percent.  These  requirements  are  stated 

15 

in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Calendar  of  Memorial  University: 

Candidates  shall  have  passed  the  Grade  XI  Public  Examinations  in 
each  of  six  subjects  as  follows,  with  an  average  mark  of  not  less 
than  55 

i.  (a)  English  Literature 
(b)  English  Language 

ii.  Mathematics 

iii.  History 

iv.  One  of:  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Geology,  General 
Science. 

v.  One  of:  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish, 

vi.  Geography  or  Economics  or  another  subject  from  4  or  5 
above. 


As  a  science  is  compulsory  for  first  year  students,  candidates 
are  advised  to  choose  if  possible  at  least  one  of  Chemistry,  Physics, 
or  Botany,  in  their  Grade  XI  Course. 

If  candidates  intend  to  include  French  and/or  Latin  in  their 
Course  they  should  if  at  all  possible  have  passed  Grade  XI  French 
and/or  Latin. 

A  student  fulfilling  all  general  requirements  as  stated  above  receives 

a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the  class  of  Grade  XI.  He  is  then 

admitted  to  a  four-year  program  at  the  university  leading  to  the  B.A. 

16 
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Required  Subjects 

The  six  subjects  required  for  junior  matriculation  are*  English, 
mathematics,  history,  a  science,  a  foreign  language,  geography  or 
economics,  or  a  second  science  or  a  second  foreign  language. 

Optional  Subjects 

The  options  allowed  a  Newfoundland  student  who  seeks  matricula¬ 
tion  standing  consist  in  the  kind  of  science  or  foreign  language  sub¬ 
ject  he  may  wish,  and  not  much  else.  His  Grade  X  choices  are  limited 
by  the  prerequisites  necessary  for  Grade  XI.  He  must  choose  history,  a 
science,  and  a  foreign  language,  leaving  him  room  to  choose  two  more 
subjects.  His  Grade  XI  choice  is  limited  to  one  subject  besides  the 
required  subjects  as  listed  above.  This  one  subject  may  be  geography 
or  economics,  or  another  science  or  foreign  language.  It  should  be 
noted  that  if  a  student  chooses  a  second  foreign  language,  he  must 
make  this  choice  also  at  the  Grade  X  level. 

It  is  understood  that  an  exceptional  student  may  exercise  more 
choice  in  optional  subjects  by  taking  additional  subjects.  A  student 

is  permitted  to  take  as  many  as  ten  subjects  in  Grade  X  and  as  many 

17 

as  seven  subjects  in  Grade  XI.  This  program  would  be  above  the 
minimum  requirements. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  Formula  for  Newfoundland 

The  following  formula  served  to  translate  the  data  into  the 

form  used  for  comparative  and  analytical  purposes  in  the  study: 

45  minutes  per  class  period  x  58  weeks  x  5  periods  _  clock  hours 

60  minutes  ~  one  year 

The  Department  of  Education  does  not  prescribe  the  length  of  the 

class  period  in  minutes.  The  correspondent  reported  the  following: 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  required 
time  for  instruction  in  a  given  subject.  Such  time  varies  with  the 
type  of  school  and  the  size  of  the  staff.  In  many  of  our  schools 
instruction  periods  are  of  forty-five  minutes  duration. 18 

The  length  of  the  school  year  is  thirty-eight  weeks  as  also  reported  by 

19 

the  correspondent.  The  formula  assigns  five  periods  per  week  to  each 

subject  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  in  one  of  the  official  pamphlets: 

20 

"Each  of  the  major  subjects  will  be  alloted  five  periods  per  week." 

These  numbers  are  multiplied  together  and  the  product  is  divided  by 

21 

sixty  minutes  to  give  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 

The  following  computation  is  a  sample  of  the  use  of  this  formula 


as  applied  to  English. 

45  minutes  each  period  Grade  X  119.5 

x  38  weeks  per  year  XI  119.5 

1710  "  599 

x  7  periods  per  week 
60)11970(  199.5  clock  hours 

The  formula  was  applied  in  this  way  to  all  subjects,  required  and 
optional.  Table  XXIII  shows  the  distribution  of  clock  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  for  the  subjects  in  the  pass  diploma  and  matriculation 


programs 
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TABLE  XXIII 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  AND  MATRICULATION 

PROGRAMS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


SUBJECT 

DIPLOMA 

MATRICULATION 

English 

399 

399 

History 

— 

286 

Health  and  P.E. 

— 

— 

Mathematics 

143 

286 

Science 

— 

286 

Foreign  language 

— 

286 

Options 

1,283 

429 

Totals 

1,825 

1,972 

The  table  substantiates  the  fact  that  there  are  two  separate 
"routes0  in  the  academic  program  of  this  province.  The  route  leading 
to  a  pass  diploma  has  only  two  required  subjects,  and  one  of  these, 
mathematics,  has  a  lower  clock -hour  requirement  than  the  matriculation 
program  has.  The  possibility  of  optional  subjects  is  much  greater  in 
the  diploma  program.  The  total  clock-hour  requirements  are  greater  in 
the  matriculation  route  because  of  the  added  subject  in  Grade  XI. 
Matriculation  to  the  university  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  six 
Grade  XI  subjects,  while  the  pass  diploma  may  be  earned  with  only  five 
subjects  in  Grade  XI.  It  is  theoretically  possible  for  a  student  to 
earn  a  Grade  XI  pass  diploma  without  study  in  either  a  foreign  language 


or  a  science  in  either  Grade  X  or  XI. 
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conclusions  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Gough,  Director  of  Curriculum,  who 
responded  in  letter  of  January  6,  1959s  "I  have  checked  your  computa¬ 
tions  relative  to  length  of  class  periods  in  minutes  and  number  of 
periods  given  to  each  subject  per  week,  and  find  your  figures  are 
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CHAPTER  XII 


SOME  GENERAL  COMPARISONS 

The  comparisons  which  are  presented  and  discussed  in  Chapters  XII, 
XIII,  and  XIV  grow  out  of  the  data  reported  for  each  province  indi¬ 
vidually  in  Chapters  II  to  XI  inclusive.  The  present  chapter  makes  a 
comparison  of  educational  practices  of  the  provinces  in  such  areas  as 
time  devoted  to  classroom  instruction,  school  organization,  total  clock 
hours  of  classroom  instruction,  and  certain  common  elements. 

TIME  DEVOTED  TO  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 

The  factors  of  the  clock-hour  formula  basic  to  the  present  study- 
are:  the  length  of  the  class  period  in  minutes,  the  number  of  class 
periods  per  week,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  class  periods  per  week  assigned  to  each  subject  has  been  treated 
in  Chapter  XIII. 

Class  Period  in  Minutes 

Provincial  Departments  of  Education  specify  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  length  of  instructional  time  per  week.  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  publish  a  specific 
time  in  minutes  for  the  class  period  in  their  official  curriculum  pub¬ 
lications.  Manitoba  also  publishes  a  regulation  for  this  time  factor 
in  the  official  program  of  studies,  but  does  so  in  percentages. 
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In  the  provinces  where  this  information  was  not  published  in  the 
curriculum  pamphlets,  the  correspondent  supplied  this  information.  The 
correspondents  for  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland 
indicated  that  they  were  giving  an  average  length  of  time  per  class 
period.  Some  schools  of  their  provinces  may  have  longer  periods  and 
others  may  have  shorter  periods.  The  correspondents  from  Protestant 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  supplied  this  information  in  terms  of  minutes 
per  week,  per  subject.'*'  The  New  Brunswick  table  of  minutes  per  week 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  premise  that  every  minute  of  the  1,500 
minutes  of  school  per  week  is  devoted  to  classroom  instruction.  This 
differs  from  the  time  of  instruction  required  in  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  where  only  the  actual  class  periods  of  a  given  subject  are 
measured. 

Table  XXIV  shows  a  grouping  of  the  provinces  according  to  the 
length  of  the  class  period  in  minutes. 

TABLE  XXIV 

PROVINCES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  LENGTH  OF 
CLASS  PERIODS  IN  MINUTES 


MINUTES 

PROVINCES 

50 

45 

40 

55 

not  given 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland 

British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan 

Manitoba,  Protestant  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
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Roman  Catholic  Quebec  specifies  the  length  of  each  class  period 
as  fifty  minutes  in  their  publication  Programme  D 1 fitude s .  The  Programme 
of  Studies  published  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  specifies  forty-five  minute  periods.  The  correspondent  for  New¬ 
foundland  stated  that  a  forty-five  minute  period  was  the  average  for 
schools  in  his  province.  This  was  the  kind  of  information  given  by  the 
correspondents  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Saskatchewan  also.  The 
percentages  of  Manitoba,  and  the  minutes  per  week  per  subject  in  special 
tables  from  Protestant  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  did  not  permit  presenting 
the  information  in  length  of  class  period  in  minutes.  The  table  clearly 
indicates  the  diversity  of  practice  among  the  provinces  in  the  matter 
of  length  of  class  periods. 

Weeks  in  the  School  Year 

No  province  publishes  the  length  of  the  school  year  in  weeks. 

To  secure  this  information  for  the  present  study,  the  investigator 
asked  each  correspondent,  "How  many  weeks  in  the  school  year?"  and 
received  a  direct  reply  from  nine  departments  of  education.  The  corres¬ 
pondents  for  the  other  two  provinces  endorsed  the  investigator’s  compu¬ 
tation  which  expressed  the  time  in  weeks  per  school  year.  Table  XXV 
provides  a  summary  of  the  information  on  weeks  in  the  school  year. 

There  is  no  great  diversity  appearing  in  this  factor  among  the 
provinces,  since  only  two  weeks  separate  the  extremes.  The  number  of 
weeks  also  includes  time  which  is  set  aside  for  examinations.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  the  length  of  a  school  year  is  specified,  it  defines 
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the  time  from  the  opening  day  to  the  last  day  of  school.  This  would 
include  examination  time.  However,  the  correspondents  from  Saskatchewan 
and  Protestant  Quebec  submitted  their  information  in  terms  of  teaching 
time  only.  In  order  to  make  the  same  measurements  on  these  provinces, 
sufficient  time  was  added  to  the  reported  number  of  weeks  to  include 
examination  time.^ 

TABLE  XXV 

PROVINCES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  WEEKS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


WEEKS 

PROVINCES 

40  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Prince  Edward  Island 

39  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick 

38  Ontario,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant 

Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

General  Pattern  of  Organization 

The  most  commonly-used  arrangements  of  grade  organization  are  the 
8-4  and  the  6-3-3  patterns.  The  former  means  eight  years  of  elementary 
instruction  followed  by  four  years  of  secondary  education  or  high  school. 
The  latter  means  that  Grades  I  to  VI  inclusive  constitute  the  elementary 
school,  Grades  VII  to  IX  inclusive  constitute  the  junior  high  school,  and 
Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive  the  senior  high  school.  Saskatchewan  follows 
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the  8-4  pattern,  and  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  Nova  8cotia  follow  the 
6-3-3  pattern.  The  remaining  provinces  have  variations  of  these 
patterns. 

Variations  of  these  Patterns  in  Canada 

Figure  1  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  grade  organization  of 
the  schools  in  each  province.  It  shows  that  there  are  six  variations 
of  the  8-4  and  6-3-3  patterns  in  effect,  and  that  no  two  provinces  are 
identical  in  every  respect. 

British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick  have  a  Grade  XIII. 
This  adds  one  year  to  the  secondary  school  program.  Newfoundland  con¬ 
cludes  high-schcol  education  with  Grade  XI.  Protestant  Quebec  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  assign  different  grades  to  junior  high  school. 
Protestant  Quebec  has  Grades  VIII  and  IX  for  this  level,  while  Prince 
Edward  Island  regards  Grades  VII  through  X  as  junior  high  school. 

Both  school  systems  in  Quebec  include  Grade  VII  with  elementary 
education. 

High-School  Leaving  Grade 

The  present  study  has  noted  the  difference  between  a  high-school 
leaving  program  and  a  high-school  program  with  matriculation  standing. 
The  grade  in  which  each  province  concludes  its  minimum  program  is  not 
the  same.  In  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  a  student  may  receive  a  high-school  leaving 
diploma  at  the  close  of  Grade  XI.  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
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Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  each 
require  a  student  to  complete  Grade  XII  for  a  high-school  diploma. 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

There  is  variety  among  the  provinces  in  the  interpretation  of 

3 

junior  and  senior  matriculation  standing.  Figure  1  indicates  the 
practice  of  each  province  in  this  matter.  Where  a  province  adds  a 
grade  beyond  the  year  of  high-school  leaving  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
senior  matriculation,  this  is  noted  by  a  special  color.  This  additional 
year  is  not  the  same  grade  in  each  province.  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
and  New  Brunswick  add  Grade  XIII  to  their  secondary  education  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  student  the  opportunity  for  achieving  a  senior  matriculation 
standing.  A  student  may  earn  a  high- school  leaving  diploma  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Grade  XII  in  these  provinces.  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic 
Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  regard  Grade  XII  as  the  one 
year  above  the  high-school  leaving  standard  in  which  a  student  may 
achieve  senior  matriculation  standing.  A  student  may  earn  a  high-school 
leaving  diploma  at  the  conclusion  of  Grade  XI  in  these  provinces. 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  only  one 
grade  in  which  a  diploma  is  granted,  Grade  XII.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
grant  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  at  this  time  and  do  not 
grant  a  junior  matriculation  at  all.  Prince  Edward  Island  grants  a 
junior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  and  does  not  grant  a 


senior  matriculation  at  all. 
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Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  all  grant  junior  matriculation  standing  after  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  Grade  XI.  These  are  the  same  provinces  which  regard 
Grade  XI  as  a  terminal  point.  Provinces  which  grant  junior  matricula¬ 
tion  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  are:  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Summary  Statement 

These  differences  in  the  grade  organization  of  the  schools  in 
the  provinces  may  be  summarized  by  describing  them  in  terms  of  years 
of  schooling  after  Grade  IX.  Table  XXVI  classifies  the  provinces 
according  to  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  which  are  required  after 
Grade  IX  for  a  high-school  leaving  diploma. 

TABLE  XXVI 

PROVINCES  BY  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  AFTER  GRADE  IX, 
REQUIRED  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 


YEARS  AFTER 
GRADE  IX 


PROVINCES 


2  years  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant 

Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland 

3  years  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 

Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
I sland 


The  provinces  which  regard  the  conclusion  of  Grade  XI  as  a  ter 
minal  point  are  grouped  behind  the  classification  of  two  years  of 
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schooling  after  Grade  IX.  All  the  remaining  provinces  require 
Grade  XII  for  the  high-school  leaving  diploma. 

Table  XXVII  classifies  the  provinces  according  to  the  number 
of  years  of  schooling  after  Grade  IX  which  are  required  for  a  senior 
matriculation  standing.  Some  provinces  require  three  and  some  require 
four  years  after  Grade  IX  for  the  senior  matriculation  standing. 

TABLE  XXVII 

PROVINCES  BY  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  AFTER  GRADE  IX, 
REQUIRED  FOR  SENIOR  MATRICULATION 


YEARS  AFTER 
GRADE  IX 

PROVINCES 

3  years  * 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia 

4  years  ** 

British  Columbia,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick 

*  Newfoundland  does  not  grant  senior  matriculation,  but  grants 
junior  matriculation  after  2  years. 


**  Prince  Edward  Island  does  not  grant  senior  matriculation*  but 
grants  junior  matriculation  after  3  years. 

With  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  all  the  provinces  which  grant 
a  high-school  leaving  diploma  after  two  years  beyond  Grade  IX,  also 
grant  senior  matriculation  after  three  years  beyond  Grade  IX.  In 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  high- school  leaving  diploma  and  matricula¬ 
tion  diploma  are  both  granted  in  the  same  year.  The  provinces  with  a 
four-year  high-school  program  after  Grade  IX  for  senior  matriculation 
are  the  provinces  which  have  Grade  XIII.  Prince  Edward  Island  grants 
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a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII,  but  does 
not  have  Grade  XIII  for  the  senior  matriculation  standing. 

Table  XXVII  shows  that  in  six  provinces,  a  high-school  student 
completes,  in  Grade  XII,  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year  of  a  four- 
year  program  at  the  university  for  the  B.A.  degree.  That  is,  his 
twelfth  year  of  schooling  is  actually  on  the  level  of  his  first  year 
of  university.  These  provinces  are  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  ilanitoba, 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  New  Brunsv;ick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  student 
who  has  concluded  Grade  XII  successfully  must  still  attend  the  univer¬ 
sity  for  four  more  years  to  the  B.A.  degree.  This  is  a  difference  of 
one  year  of  schooling  among  the  provinces — a  substantial  length  of 
school  time. 


TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS 

The  foregoing  information,  regarding  junior  and  senior  matricula¬ 
tion  programs  in  terms  of  grades  and  number  of  years,  can  be  restated 
in  terms  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  for  all  the  subjects 
in  Grades  X  through  XII. 

High-School  Diploma  Program 

The  clock-hour  totals  of  classroom  instruction  for  all  subjects 
in  Grades  X  through  XII  in  the  high-school  diploma  program,  as  reported 
and  discussed  in  Chapters  II  to  XI  inclusive,  have  been  brought  together 
in  Table  XXVIII  for  comparative  purposes. 
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Nearly  2,000  clock  hours  of  instruction  separate  the  two  extremes 
in  this  table  of  provincial  requirements  for  a  high-school  diploma.  New 
Brunswick  has  the  highest  requirements  with  2,925  and  Nova  Scotia  has 
the  lowest  requirement  with  1,115  clock  hours.  The  New  Brunswick  stu¬ 
dent  attends  high  school  one  more  year  for  his  diploma  than  the  Nova 
Scotia  student  does,  which  explains  in  part  the  marked  difference. 

Ontario  is  within  200  hours  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Protestant  Quebec  is 
within  200  hours  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  five  school  systems  with  a  Grade  XI 
leaving  standard  (Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Newfoundland,  Manitoba,  Protes¬ 
tant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia)  are  noticeably  similar  in  their  clock- 
hour  requirements. 

TABLE  XXVIII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  ALL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 
HIGH- SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

TOTAL 

CLOCK  HOURS 

New  Brunswick 

2,925 

Ontario 

2,787 

Saskatchewan 

2,521 

British  Columbia 

2,340 

Alberta 

2,334 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,237 

*  Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

1,900 

*  Newfoundland 

1,825 

*  Manitoba 

1,616 

*  Protestant  Quebec 

1,368 

*  Nova  Scotia 

1,115 

*  High- school  leaving  at  Grade  XI 
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More  outstanding  are  the  700  clock  hours  separating  Prince 
Edward  Island  from  New  Brunswick,  since  both  of  these  provinces  grant 
the  diploma  after  Grade  XII. 

Matriculation  Program 

The  clock-hour  totals  of  classroom  instruction  for  all  subjects 
in  Grades  X  through  XII  in  the  matriculation  program  are  summarized  in 
Table  XXIX. 

TABLE  XXIX 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED 
CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ALL  SUBJECTS 
IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 


TOTAL 

CLOCK  HOURS 


New  Brunswick 

2,925 

Ontario 

2,845 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

2,807 

Manitoba 

2,652 

Saskatchewan 

2,614 

British  Columbia 

2,540 

Alberta 

2,554 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,257 

Nova  Scotia 

2,178 

Newfoundland 

1,972 

Protestant  Quebec 

1,589 

*  Diploma  with  matriculation  at  Grade  XI 

New  Brunswick  also  heads  the  list  of  this  table  as  it  did  in  the 
high-school  diploma  "program  shown  in  Table  XXVIII.  Over  1,400  hours 
separate  New  Brunswick  from  Protestant  Quebec,  which  is  the  lowest. 
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This  is  explained  in  part  because  the  total  for  New  Brunswick  includes 
Grade  XII  while  the  total  for  Protestant  Quebec  includes  only  Grades  X 
and  XI.  The  Newfoundland  total  also  includes  Grades  X  .and  XI  only. 

The  remaining  provinces  seem  to  fall  into  pairs:  Ontario  and  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec  with  2,800  hours  each;  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  with 
2,600;  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  with  2,300;  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia  with  close  to  2,200. 

There  are  nearly  800  clock  hours  separating  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  This  difference  in  time  is  important  because  each  prov¬ 
ince  is  measured  on  the  basis  of  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  one  year  of  schooling  separating 
a  junior  matriculation  standing  from  a  senior  matriculation  standing. 
Table  XXVII  on  page  139  classified  the  provinces  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  after  Grade  IX  required  for  senior  matriculation.  Table  XXX 
takes  the  same  clock-hour  totals  used  in  Table  XXIX  for  the  matriculation 
program  of  each  province,  and  groups  the  provinces  on  the  basis  of 
junior  or  senior  matriculation  at  the  successful  conclusion  of  those 
hours  of  instruction. 

Since  senior  matriculation  is  considered  to  be  one  year  more  than 
junior  matriculation,  the  total  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
in  the  provinces  granting  senior  matriculation  should  be  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  provinces  granting  junior  matriculation  standing. 
Table  XXX  indicates  the  contrary.  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  have  the 
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highest  clock-hour  requirements  but  conclude  with  a  junior  matriculation. 
Alberta,  which  grants  senior  matriculation  requires  nearly  600  clock 
hours  less  than  New  Brunswick;  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  grants  a  senior 
matriculation  requires  700  less  clock  hours. 

TABLE  XXX 

PROVINCES  BY  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  INSTRUCTION  REQUIRED 
FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  MATRICULATION 


CLOCK  HOURS  JUNIOR  MATRICULATION  SENIOR  MATRICULATION 


2,925  ....  New  Brunswick 
2,845  ....  Ontario 

2,807  .  Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

2,652  . Manitoba 

2 , 614 . Saskatchewan 

2,540  ....  British  Columbia 

2,534  . Alberta 

2,237  ....  Prince  Edward  Island 

2,178 . Nova  Scotia 

1,972  .  .  .  .  Newfoundland 
1,589  ....  Protestant  Quebec 


SOME  COMMON  ELEMENTS 

After  pointing  up  some  impressive  general  differences  among  the 
provinces,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  indicate  some  similarities  among  the 
provinces  in  their  educational  systems. 

School  Organization  and  Curriculum 

Figure  1  on  page  136  indicates  the  fact  that  no  two  provincial 
school  systems  are  exactly  alike  in  organization,  yet  this  figure  also 
shows  the  similarities  in  the  fundamental  structure  of  schools  in  Canada. 
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All  provinces  recognize  elementary  and  secondary  education.  All  prov¬ 
inces  provide  a  course  of  study  which  leads  to  the  university.  All 
provinces,  excepting  Prince  Edward  Island,  offer  other  courses  of 
study,  such  as  commercial,  industrial  arts,  or  vocational.  In  all 
provinces,  excepting  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a  student  may  take  the  academic  course  of  study  with 
substantially  fewer  requirements  than  those  required  for  matriculation 
standing. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Education 

Another  common  element  in  education  across  Canada  is  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  governing  department  of  education.  Each  department  is 
headed  by  a  minister  of  education  who  is  a  member  of  the  provincial 

4 

government  in  power.  Each  provincial  department  has  a  deputy  minister 
of  education,  as  well  as  an  officer  in  charge  of  curriculum.  All  prov¬ 
inces  but  Prince  Edward  Island  have  an  officer  called  a  registrar;  all 
but  the  two  school  systems  in  Quebec  have  a  director  of  correspondence 
work;  and  all  but  the  two  systems  in  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  an  officer  in  charge  of  vocational  education.  Each  province  has 
an  officer  directly  in  charge  of  administration  with  the  title  "Superin¬ 
tendent”  or  "Director." 

These  similarities  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  education  are  factors  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  more 
uniformity  of  education  administration  among  the  provinces,  in  spite  of 
the  great  differences  which  also  exist. 
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REFERENCES  IN  CHAPTER  XII 


1.  Cf.  Tables  XIV  and  XVII. 

2.  Mr.  H.  Janzen,  Director  of  Curricula  of  Saskatchewan,  writes 
in  letter  of  August  20,  1958s  MThe  school  year  for  instruction  purposes 
is  58  weeks.  This  does  not  count  .  .  .  the  last  two  weeks  in  June  which 
are  used  wholly  for  Departmental  examination  purposes."  The  present  study 
uses  the  figure  of  40  weeks  for  Saskatchewan  to  allow  for  examinations. 

Dr.  E.  Owen,  Director  of  Curriculum  of  Protestant  Quebec, 
writes  in  letter  of  August  25,  1958:  "Our  school  year  consists  of  195 
days.  This  represents  about  56  weeks  of  teaching."  In  a  letter  of 
October  14,  1958,  he  writes:  "The  school  year  consists  of  195  days, 
but  two  or  more  weeks  may  be  spent  on  examinations."  The  present  study 
uses  the  figure  of  38  weeks  for  Protestant  Quebec  to  allow  for 
examinations. 

m 

3.  Cf.  Chapter  I  for  the  present  study's  definition  of  junior 
and  senior  matriculation. 

4.  The  Department  of  Education  of  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  is  headed 
by  the  following  officers:  "Ministers  Concerned  with  Education:  Provin¬ 
cial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Youth,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Superintendent  of  Education." 

The  list  continues  with  the  names  of  the  "Senior  Officials 
of  the  Department  of  Education. " 

These  references  to  the  personnel  of  the  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  were  taken  from  the  Directory  of  Administrative 
Officials  in  Education,  Canada ,  1958,  issued  by  Information  Service, 
Canadian  Education  Association. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


COMPARISON  OF  SUBJECTS 

The  present  chapter  continues  the  comparative  report  "begun  in 
Chapter  XII  and  examines  more  closely  the  subjects  which  make  up  the 
high-school  curriculum  in  each  province.  The  discussion  is  divided 
between  optional  subjects  and  required  subjects.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  difference  between  the  requirements  of  the  high-school 
diploma  program  and  the  program  leading  to  matriculation. 

I.  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Classification  of  Options 

In  each  of  the  provinces  except  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  department  of  education  publishes  a  list  of  subjects  clas¬ 
sified  as  "optional"  subjects,  or  "electives."  A  great  variety  of 
subjects  appears  in  these  lists.  There  are  the  academic  subjects: 
foreign  languages,  science,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  English. 
There  are  the  subjects  classified  under  business  education:  typewriting, 
shorthand,  business  fundamentals,  and  office  practice.  There  are  the 
subjects  classified  under  shop  and  industrial  arts.  And  there  are  the 
subjects  classified  under  the  fine  arts.  Certain  options  are  offered 
in  only  one  or  two  provinces.  For  instance,  navigation  is  one  of  the 
optional  subjects  in  Newfoundland.  Each  province's  list  of  optional 
subjects  can  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  province  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  study. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  very  few  high  schools  in  any  prov¬ 
ince  are  adequately  equipped  to  offer  all  the  optional  subjects  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  department  of  education.  All  provinces,  however,  have 
programs  designed  to  offer  a  minimum  academic  course.  This  means  that 
many  students  are  choosing  academic  subjects  for  their  options. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  student  who  is  preparing 

for  matriculation  to  university  will  be  restricted  in  his  choice  of 

optional  subjects,  since  so  many  of  his  subjects  are  prescribed.  For 

example,  the  Alberta  Grade  XII  student  desiring  matriculation  to  the 

B.A.  program  is  required  to  take  English,  social  studies,  mathematics, 

a  foreign  language,  and  a  science.  For  his  sixth  Grade  XII  subject,  his 

choice  is  limited  to  either  a  second  foreign  language  or  a  second 
1 

science. 

Clock  Hours  for  Options 

The  Diploma.  Program.  There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  practice  among 
the  provinces  in  the  matter  of  time  allowed  for  optional  subjects  in 
the  high-school  program,  because  some  provinces  specify  more  required 
subjects  than  do  others.  Table  XXXI  summarizes  the  total  clock  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  which  is  allowed  for  optional  subjects  in  the 
high-school  diploma  program. 

Almost  1,200  hours  separate  the  extremes  of  the  table,  Ontario 
to  Prince  Edward  Island.  This  indicates  the  fact  that  Prince  Edward 
Island  does  not  offer  a  general  academic  program,  usually  regarded  as 
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somewhat  less  demanding  than  the  academic  program  leading  to  matricula¬ 
tion.  Four  provinces  allow  more  than  1,000  hours  for  options:  Ontario, 
with  1,419;  Saskatchewan,  with  1,377;  Newfoundland,  with  1,283;  and 
Alberta,  with  1,143*  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  have  the  least  time  allowed,  with  317,  312,  and  270  hours 
respectively.  British  Columbia  and  Protestant  Quebec  stand  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  middle  of  the  range  with  910  and  808  hours  respectively. 

TABLE  XXXI 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION  ALLOWED 
FOR  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 
OF  GRADES  X  THROUGH  XII 


PROVINCE 

TOTAL 

CLOCK  HOURS 

Ontario 

1,419 

Saskatchewan 

1,377 

Newfoundland 

1,283 

Alberta 

1,143 

British  Columbia 

910 

Protestant  Quebec 

808 

Nova  Scotia 

608 

Manitoba 

468 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

317 

New  Brunswick 

312 

Prince  Edward  Island 

270 

It  is  important  to  note  the  five  provinces  on  Table  XXXI  which 
grant  the  high-school  diploma  after  Grade  XI.  These  are  Newfoundland, 
Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec. 
Although  the  program  of  each  of  these  provinces  consists  of  two  years, 
as  compared  to  the  three  years  of  the  other  provinces,  three  of  these 
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provinces  allow  a  notably  high  number  of  hours  for  options.  These  are 
Newfoundland,  with  1,285;  Protestant  Quebec,  with  808;  and  Nova  Scotia, 
with  608. 

Some  of  the  differences  among  the  provinces  in  the  matter  of  hours 
allowed  for  options  may  be  better  understood  if  they  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  the  total  time  of  classroom  instruction. 

Table  XXXII  presents  the  provinces  according  to  the  percentage  of  total 
instructional  time  in  clock  hours  which  is  spent  in  optional  subjects. 

TABLE  XXXII 

PROVINCES  BY  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  TIME  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
SPENT  ON  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

Newfoundland 

10/o 

Protestant  Quebec 

59$ 

Saskatchewan 

55$ 

Nova  Scotia 

55$ 

Ontario 

51$ 

Alberta 

49$ 

British  Columbia 

59$ 

Manitoba 

29$ 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

17$ 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1 2$ 

New  Brunswick 

11$ 

Newfoundland,  Protestant  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Ontario  allow  more  than  half  of  the  total  instructional  time  for  optional 
subjects.  The  1,285  clock  hours  for  optional  subjects  in  Newfoundland 
represent  seventy  percent  of  the  total  time  of  instruction.  Roman 
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Catholic  Quebec,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick  each  allow 
less  than  twenty  percent  of  instructional  time  for  optional  subjects. 
These  are  the  three  provinces  with  the  lowest  clock -hour  allowances,  as 
shown  in  Table  XXXI.  Ontario  allows  the  highest  number  of  clock  hours 
for  options  with  1,419  in  Table  XXXI,  but  Table  XXXII  indicates  that 
this  represents  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  program. 
Saskatchewan  has  the  second  highest  allowance  with  1,577  hours  which 
also  represents  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  total  high-school  program. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  correlation  between  the  percentage 
of  time  allowed  for  optional  subjects  and  the  question  of  whether  the 
high-school  diploma  is  issued  at  the  end  of  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII.  In 
Alberta,  where  slightly  under  half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  optional 
subjects,  the  diploma  is  issued  after  Grade  XII.  In  Manitoba,  where 
only  twenty-nine  percent  of  the  time  is  allowed  for  options,  the  diploma 
is  issued  after  Grade  XI.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  which  also  grants  a 
diploma  after  Grade  XI,  allows  only  seventeen  percent  for  optional 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  program  in  Newfoundland  which  allows 
seventy  percent  for  optional  subjects  is  confined  to  Grades  X  and  XI. 

The  Matriculation  Program.  Since  all  required  subjects,  with 
the  exception  of  health  and  physical  education,  are  academic  subjects, 
and  since  the  high-school  matriculation  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
a  student  for  entrance  into  a  university,  it  may  be  assumed  that  only 
a  small  amount  of  time  in  this  program  will  be  assigned  to  optional 
subjects.  Furthermore,  since  the  university's  entrance  requirements 
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influence  the  regulations  of  the  departments  of  education  for  the  high- 
school  curriculum,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  very  little 
diversity  among  the  provinces  in  the  amount  of  time  that  is  allowed 
for  optional  subjects.  Table  XXXIII  indicates  the  validity  of  these 
assumptions.  It  indicates  the  total  clock  hours  allowed  for  optional 
subjects  in  the  matriculation  program  of  each  province. 


TABLE  XXXIII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION  ALLOWED 
FOR  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  MATRICULATION 
PROGRAM  GRADES  X  TO  XII 


PROVINCE 


TOTAL 

CLOCK  HOURS 


British  Columbia 

910 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

4  63 

Alberta 

445 

Newfoundland 

429 

Manitoba 

409 

Ontario 

580 

Nova  Scotia 

504 

Saskatchewan 

210 

Protestant  Quebec 

196 

Prince  Edward  Island 

90 

New  Brunswick 

— 

The  first  assumption  that  a  smaller  portion  of  instructional  time 
is  allotted  to  optional  subjects  in  the  matriculation  program  is  supported 
in  Table  XXXIII.  Where  four  provinces  allow  more  than  1,000  hours  for 
options  in  the  diploma  program,  only  one  province  comes  near  to,  but 
does  not  exceed,  1,000  hours  in  the  matriculation  program.  All  prov¬ 
inces  except  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  allow  fewer  hours  in  the  matriculation 
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program.  But  the  second  assumption  that  there  may  be  little  diversity 

among  the  provinces  in  this  matter  is  opposed.  There  is  a  range  from 

910  hours  to  no  hours.  Each  province  allows  a  different  number  of  hours 

for  optional  subjects.  British  Columbia  has  the  highest  number  of  hours 

for  options.  This  figure,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  chief 

portion  of  the  910  hours  is  made  up  of  required  academic  subjects  to 

fulfill  the  demands  of  chosen  "major  subjects"  which  the  province 
2 

requires.  New  Brunswick  allows  no  time  for  optional  subjects  in  the 
matriculation  program,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  allows  a  student  a 
choice  of  one  subject  in  Grade  XI.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Alberta, 
Newfoundland,  Manitoba,  and  Ontario  are  grouped  together  in  a  range  of 
about  eighty  clock  hours  between  463  and  380.  The  universities  to 
which  students  in  Protestant  Quebec,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New 
Brunswick  are  likely  to  matriculate  seem  to  require  the  study  of  Latin 
in  addition  to  French.^  This  added  requirement  serves  to  reduce  the 
number  of  optional  subjects  in  the  matriculation  program,  thus  explain¬ 
ing  why  these  provinces  have  the  lowest  allowances  of  clock  hours  for 
optional  subjects.  Saskatchewan,  which  allows  more  than  1,000  hours 
for  optional  subjects  in  the  diploma  program,  allows  only  210  hours  in 
the  matriculation  program. 

Table  XXXIV  presents  some  of  this  information  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  instructional  time  for  the  matriculation  program. 

The  table  shows  that  the  two  provinces  with  the  fewest  clock 
hours  allowed  for  optional  subjects  are  the  lowest  also  in  percentage 
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of  instruction  time.  The  ninety  clock  hours  in  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
four  percent  of  the  total  instructional  time.  British  Columbia,  which 
allows  910  hours  for  optional  subjects,  stands  highest  with  thirty-nine 
percent  of  the  total  time.  Alberta,  Homan  Catholic  Quebec,  Manitoba, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  Protestant  Quebec  are  grouped  within  a  range 
of  eleven  percent.  This  table  also  supports  the  assumption  that  a 
smaller  portion  of  instructional  time  is  allotted  to  optional  subjects 
in  the  matriculation  program. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

PROVINCES  BY  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  TIME  FOR  INSTRUCTION  SPENT 
ON  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

British  Columbia 

39$ 

Newfoundland 

22$ 

Alberta 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

I6f° 

Manitoba 

13 1° 

Nova  Scotia 

14/° 

Ontario 

13/ 

Protestant  Quebec 

13 / 

Saskatchewan 

efa 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Ai° 

New  Brunswick 

— 

II.  REQUIRED  SUBJECTS 

The  Subjects  in  the  Diploma  Program 

There  is  a  great  variation  among  the  provinces  as  to  the  subjects 
which  are  required  of  all  high- school  students  in  the  diploma  program. 
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Figure  2  indicates  all  the  subjects  in  the  diploma  program  together 
with  the  clock  hours  required  for  each. 

All  provinces  agree  that  English  should  be  a  required  subject, 
but  there  universal  agreement  stops.  Social  studies,  or  history  and/or 
geography,  is  required  by  all  provinces  except  Protestant  Quebec  and 
Newf oundland.  Only  half  of  the  provinces  require  health  and  physical 
education.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland  do  not  specify  health  and  physical 
education.  Mathematics  is  not  required  by  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Prot¬ 
estant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Science  is  not  required  by  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 
Foreign  language  study  is  required  by  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  of  each  subject  shown  in  Figure  2 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  chapter. 

Table  XAAv  presents  a  further  aspect  of  the  matter  of  required 
subjects  by  listing  the  total  clock  hours  devoted  to  these  subjects  in 
each  province. 

New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec 
have  the  highest  total  clock-hour  requirements  for  required  subjects 
because  it  was  noted  before  that  these  provinces  specify  so  many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  high-school  program.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Ontario  has  a  higher  requirement  than  Alberta  does,  although  Alberta 
specifies  all  subjects  but  a  foreign  language  and  Ontario  specifies 
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SUBJECTS 

NOTED 


ENGLISH 


SOCIAL 

STUDIES 


HEALTH 

P.E. 


MATHEMATICS  SCIENCE 


FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 


OPTIONS 


CLOCK  HRS. 
1400 

1300 

1200 

1100 


1000 


900 


800 


700 


600 


500 


400 


300 


200 


100 


NOT 

REQUIRED 


NB  780 


ONT  5C 
ALT  4< 


0 


NEW  399 
BC  390 

e  m 

QRC  253 
MAN  251 


NB  429 


PEI  360 
ALT  350 


BC  260 

Mi 

QRC  126 


QP 

NEW 


ONT  304 
BC  260 

NB  195 


§ 


QRC  PEI 
QR  NEW 

NS 


NB  585 


PEI  450 


QRC  317 

BC  260 
MAN  234 

NEW  143 
ALT  117 


SAS  QR 
ONT  NS 


NB  468 


PEI  270 

MAN  234 
QRC  222 

ONT  127 
ALT  117 

QRC  349 
PEI  347 

QP  253 

NB  156 

BC  NS 

ALT  ONT 

SAS  NEW 

BC  NS 

QP 

SAS  NEW 

MAN 

ONT  1419 
SAS  1377 

NEW  1283 


ALT  1143 


BC  910 


QP  808 


NS  608 


MAN  468 


QRC  317 
NB  312 
PEI  270 


KEY: 


ALT  -  Alberta;  BC  -  British  Columbia;  SAS  -  Saskatchewan;  MAN  -  Manitoba; 
ONT  -  Ontario;  QRC  -  Rom.  Cath.  Quebec;  QP  -  Prot.  Quebec;  NB  -  New  Bruns- 
wick;  1C  -  Nova  Scotia;  PEI  -  Prince  Edward  Island;  NEW  -  Newfoundland. 

FIGURE  2 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  PER  SUBJECT  PER  PROVINCE  IN 
THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 
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only  English,  health,  social  studies,  and  science.  Table  XXXV  should 
become  more  noteworthy  if  it  is  pointed  out  that  Roman  Catholic  Quebec, 
Manitoba,  Protestant  Quebec,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia  grant  the 
diploma  after  Grade  XI.  The  provinces  with  the  lowest  requirements 
are  in  this  group,  but  Manitoba  is  still  above  Saskatchewan,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec  is  third  highest. 

TABLE  XXXV 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  REQUIRED  SUBJECTS  IN  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

TOTAL 

CLOCK  HOURS 

New  Brunswick 

2,613 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,967 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

1,583 

British  Columbia 

1,430 

Ontario 

1,368 

Alberta 

1,191 

Manitoba 

1,148 

Saskatchewan 

1,144 

Protestant  Quebec 

560 

Newfoundland 

542 

Nova  Scotia 

507 

The  Subjects  in  the  Matriculation  Program 

There  is  not  as  great  a  variation  among  the  provinces  as  to  the 
subjects  which  are  required  for  high-school  students  in  the  matriculation 
program.  Figure  3  indicates  all  the  subjects  in  the  matriculation  pro¬ 
gram  together  with  the  number  of  clock  hours  required  for  each. 
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KEY:  ALT  -  Alberta;  BC  -  British  Columbia;  SAS  -  Saskatchewan;  MAN  -  Manitoba; 
OUT  -  Ontario;  QRC  -  Rom.  Cath.  Quebec;  QP  -  Prot.  Quebec;  NB  -  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  NS  -  Nova  Scotia;  PEI  -  Prince  Edward  Island;  NEUT  -  Newfoundland. 

FIGURE  3 

TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  PER  SUBJECT  PER  PROVINCE  IN  THE 
MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 
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All  provinces  require  study  in  English,  social  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  a  foreign  language.  Protestant  Quebec  is  the  only  province 
which  does  not  include  science  in  this  list.'4'  The  health  and  physical 
education  requirements  are  the  same  in  the  matriculation  program  as  in 
the  diploma  program.  The  clock-hour  requirements  of  each  subject  in 
Figure  3  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
chapter. 

Table  XXXVI  presents  a  further  aspect  of  the  matter  of  required 
subjects  by  listing  the  total  clock  hours  devoted  to  these  subjects  in 
each  province. 

TABLE  XXXVI 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
REQUIRED  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCES 

TOTAL 

CLOCK  HOURS 

New  Brunswick 

2,925 

Ontario 

2,465 

Saskatchewan 

2,404 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

2,544 

Manitoba 

2,243 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,147 

Alberta 

1,891 

Nova  Scotia 

1,874 

Newfoundland 

1,545 

British  Columbia 

1,430 

Protestant  Quebec 

1,595 

New  Brunswick  is  highest  because  all  subjects  in  the  matriculation 


program  are  required  subjects.  Newfoundland  and  Protestant  Quebec  are 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  list  because  this  figure  represents  work  done  up 
to  Grade  XI  inclusive  only.  British  Columbia  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  because  the  high  optional  requirement  also  includes  work  in 
academic  subjects  to  fulfill  requirements  for  a  "major  subject." 

A  comparison  of  Tables  XXXVI  and  XXXV  show  the  differences  of 
the  two  programs  in  several  provinces.  The  most  notable  case  is  that 
of  Saskatchewan  which  moved  from  near  the  bottom  in  the  table  on  the 
diploma  program  to  near  the  top  of  the  table  on  the  matriculation 
program. 

Clock  Hours  per  Required  Subject 

In  the  following  section  each  required  subject  is  treated 
separately  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  to  compare  the 
time  of  classroom  instruction  among  the  provinces. 

English.  The  term  "English"  in  the  official  publications  from 
the  provinces  basic  to  the  present  study  includes  study  of  literature, 
composition  and  grammar.  Some  provinces  indicate  that  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  English  composition  subjects  are  separate,  while  other  prov¬ 
inces  simply  identify  the  subject  as  English  and  combine  the  study  of 
literature  and  composition.  The  provinces  which  list  the  two  areas  as 
separate  subjects  are  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Protestant  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland. 

Table  XXXVII  presents  the  total  number  of  clock  hours  of  required 

classroom  instruction  in  English  in  the  diploma  program,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  total  instructional  time  this  represents. 
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The  order  of  the  provinces  in  Table  XXXVII  is  according  to  the 
number  of  clock  hours  each  requires  for  the  study  of  English.  New 
Brunswick  is  first  with  780  hours.  Manitoba  requires  the  fewest  hours 
of  instruction.  The  total  of  251  hours  seems  to  be  rather  low  for  the 
study  of  English,  especially  considering  it  is  lower  than  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  French-speaking  schools  of  Quebec.  The  median  clock-hour 
requirement  is  599. 

TABLE  XXXVII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  ENGLISH,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
ENGLISH 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

780 

26fo 

Prince  Edward  Island 

540 

24 7° 

Saskatchewan 

557 

21 io 

Ontario 

532 

197° 

Alberta 

490 

21 1° 

Newfoundland 

399 

22 7o 

British  Columbia 

390 

I6f° 

Protestant  Quebec 

307 

22 io 

Nova  Scotia 

304 

2Tf° 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

253 

Ul° 

Manitoba 

251 

15 1° 

The  order  of  the  provinces  is  slightly  different  as  to  percentage 
of  total  instructional  time  devoted  to  English.  Nova  Scotia  has  the 
highest  with  twenty-seven  percent.  New  Brunswick,  which  has  the  highest 
clock-hour  requirement  is  second  with  twenty-six  percent.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  schools  in  the  province  which  has  such  a  high  regard  for  the  French 
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language  devote  a  notable  proportion  of  their  instructional  time  to 
English.  This  proportion  of  the  total  time  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
province  west  of  Quebec.  The  mean  percentage  of  time  spent  in  the 
instruction  of  English  is  twenty  and  one-half  percent. 

The  information  of  Table  XXXVII  for  the  high-school  diploma  pro¬ 
gram  is  repeated  for  the  matriculation  program  in  Table  XXXVIII.  This 
presents  the  provinces  according  to  the  number  of  clock  hours  of  instruc 
tion  required  for  the  study  of  English  in  the  matriculation  program, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  total  time  these  clock  hours  represent. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  ENGLISH,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
ENGLISH 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

780 

2  6% 

Manitoba 

585 

22 % 

Prince  Edward  Island 

540 

24 % 

Saskatchewan 

557 

2  0% 

Ontario 

552 

1  &% 

Alberta 

490 

21% 

Nova  Scotia 

456 

21% 

Newfoundland 

599 

20% 

British  Columbia 

590 

16% 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

540 

12% 

Protestant  Quebec 

507 

19% 

New  Brunswick  is  again  first  with  780  hours  of  English.  Manitoba 
which  was  last  in  number  of  clock  hours  in  the  diploma  program  is  second 
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high  in  the  matriculation  program  with  585  clock  hours.  The  two  school 
systems  in  Quebec  devote  fewer  hours  to  English  than  do  the  other  prov¬ 
inces.  The  figure  for  the  Protestant  English-speaking  schools  is  low 
because  it  covers  only  Grades  X  and  XI.  This  is  also  true  for  Newfound¬ 
land,  which  is  fourth  lowest.  Notably  low  is  the  clock-hour  figure 
for  British  Columbia  which  is  below  that  of  Newfoundland  and  just  above 
the  Quebec  schools.  However,  many  British  Columbia  students  make  'Eng¬ 
lish  a  major  subject  and  this  would  raise  the  figure  a  great  deal. 

Alberta  has  490  clock  hours  which  is  the  median  time  requirement  in  the 
matriculation  program. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  XXXVIII  and  XXXVII  would  indicate  that  the 
clock-hour  requirements  of  English  are  generally  the  same  in  the  matricu¬ 
lation  program  as  in  the  high- school  diploma  program.  Exceptions  are 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  matriculation  program  is  one  year  longer  than  the  high- school 
diploma  program. 

The  order  of  provinces  with  respect  to  percentage  of  total 
instructional  time  is  different  in  Table  XXXVIII.  New  Brunswick  devotes 
the  most  time  with  twenty-six  percent.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  is  lowest 
with  twelve  percent.  The  mean  percent  is  twenty. 

Alberta,  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
devote  the  same  proportion  of  time  to  English  in  Doth  the  diploma  and 
the  matriculation  programs.  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Roman  catholic 
Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  each  devote  a 
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higher  proportion  of  time  to  English  in  the  diploma  program  than  is 
devoted  in  the  matriculation  program.  Manitoba  is  the  only  province 
in  which  the  proportion  of  time  is  higher  in  the  matriculation  program 
than  it  is  in  the  diploma  program.  This  supports  the  assumption  that 
the  greater  requirements  of  the  matriculation  program,  as  compared  to 
the  diploma  program,  appear  in  such  subjects  as  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  languages. 

Social  Studies.  The  term  "social  studies"  is  used  by  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  prov¬ 
inces  which  do  not  use  this  term  specify  history  and  geography.  The 
present  study  uses  the  term  social  studies  for  the  social  science  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  provinces,  thus  placing  all  specified  history  and  geography 
subjects  in  this  classification  when  comparisons  are  made. 

Table  XXXIX  arranges  the  provinces  in  the  order  of  clock-hour 
requirements  for  social  studies,  together  with  the  percentage  of  total 
instructional  time  this  represents. 

New  Brunswick  is  high  with  429  hours  while  Protestant  Quebec 
and  Newfoundland  do  not  require  social  studies  in  the  diploma  program. 
Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  are  measured  on  Grades  X  and  XI  only.  350  hours  is  the 
median. 

Nova  Scotia  devotes  nineteen  percent  of  total  instructional  time 
to  social  studies.  This  is  a  higher  percentage  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  provinces.  Saskatchewan  is  second  highest  with  seventeen 
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percent,  while  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  is  lowest  with  six  percent.  The 
mean  of  nearly  fourteen  percent  is  within  five  percentage  points  from 
the  extremes  of  eight  of  the  provinces  to  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  the  provinces  give  a  similar  proportion  of  time  to  social  studies. 

TABLE  XXXIX 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
SOCIAL  STUDIES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

429 

Saskatchewan 

420 

17/ 

Ontario 

405 

11 ./ 

Prince  Edward  Island 

560 

1  6/ 

Alberta 

550 

15/° 

British  Columbia 

260 

11/ 

Manitoba 

254 

14/ 

Nova  Scotia 

205 

19/ 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

126 

6/ 

Protestant  Quebec 

— 

— 

Newfoundland 

— 

— 

Table  XL  presents  this  information  for  the  matriculation  program 
in  each  province. 

All  provinces  require  social  studies  in  the  matriculation  pro¬ 
gram.  New  Brunswick  is  highest  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  is  lowest. 

The  figure  for  Protestant  Quebec  measures  Grades  X  and  XI  only.  Median 
clock-hour  requirements  is  504  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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A  comparison  with  Table  XXXIX  shows  that  all  provinces  which 
require  social  studies  in  both  programs  have  the  same  requirement  in 
each  program  with  the  exception  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  a  higher 
requirement  in  the  matriculation  program.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  matriculation  program  in  Nova  Scotia  is  one  year  longer 
than  the  diploma  program.  The  senior  matriculation  program  in  Manitoba 
is  also  one  year  longer  than  the  diploma  program,  but  Manitoba  does  not 
require  study  of  history  in  Grade  XII.  This  explains  why  time  require¬ 
ments  are  alike  for  the  two  programs. 

TABLE  XL 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
SOCIAL  STUDIES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OP  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OP 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

429 

15$ 

Saskatchewan 

420 

16$ 

Ontario 

405 

14$ 

Prince  Edward  Island 

560 

16$ 

Alberta 

350 

15$ 

Nova  Scotia 

304 

18$ 

Newfoundland 

286 

14$ 

British  Columbia 

260 

11$ 

Manitoba 

234 

9$ 

Protestant  Quebec 

200 

12$ 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

126 

4 $ 

Nova  Scotia  devotes  the  greatest  portion  of  instructional  time 


to  social  studies  with  eighteen  percent.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  is 
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lowest  with  four  percent.  Manitoba  is  near  the  bottom  with  nine  percent, 
explained  by  the  fact  that  social  studies  is  not  required  in  Grade  XII. 
The  mean  proportion  of  time  spent  in  social  studies  in  the  matricula¬ 
tion  program  is  thirteen  percent. 

A  comparison  of  Table  XXXIX  with  Table  XL  as  to  percentage  of 
time  spent  for  social  studies,  indicates  that  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  on  social  studies  in  each  of  the  high-school  programs. 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  each  spend  slightly  more  time  for  social 
studies  in  the  high-school  diploma  program,  while  Ontario  spends  a 
greater  proportion  of  time  in  the  matriculation  program. 

Health  and  Physical  Education.  All  subjects  entitled  health, 
or  health  and  personal  development,  or  health  and  physical  development, 
or  physical  education,  are  included  in  the  classification  "health  and 
physical  education."  The  present  study  has  examined  only  those  health 
subjects  which  were  officially  included  in  the  curricular  requirements 
of  each  province. 

Table  XLI  arranges  the  provinces  in  the  order  of  clock-hour 
requirements  for  health  and  physical  education,  together  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  instructional  time  this  represents. 

A  number  of  provinces  do  not  require  classroom  instruction  in 

health  and  physical  education.  Table  XLI  shows  that  Roman  Catholic 

5 

Quebec ,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  ,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Newfoundland  do  not  list  this  as  a  required  subject.  Ontario  has  the 
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highest  requirement  with  304  hours,  and  British  Columbia  is  second  with 
260.  Although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  similarity,  the  three 
prairie  provinces  have  identical  time  requirements  with  117  hours  each. 

TABLE  XLI 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,-  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TIME  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
HEALTH  AND  P.E. 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

Ontario 

304 

11% 

British  Columbia 

260 

11% 

New  Brunswick 

195 

&fo 

Manitoba 

117 

Tf° 

Alberta 

117 

% 

Saskatchewan 

117 

$ 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

— 

— 

Protestant  Quebec 

— 

— 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

— 

Prince  Edward  Island 

— - 

— 

Newfoundland 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick  each  require  health  and 
physical  education  in  Grades  X  through  XII.  Saskatchewan  does  not  give 
credit  for  this  subject  in  Grades  XI  and  XII.  British  Columbia  and 
Manitoba  require  the  subject  for  Grades  X  and  XI,  while  Alberta  requires 
it  in  Grade  X  only. 

The  arrangement  of  the  provinces  according  to  percentage  of  total 
instructional  time  nearly  agrees  with  the  arrangement  for  total  clock 
hours.  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  devote  eleven  percent  to  health 
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and  physical  education.  The  prairie  provinces  with  identical  clock 
hours  are  several  percentage  points  apart. 

Table  XLII  presents  this  information  for  the  matriculation 


program. 


TABLE  XLII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OP  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OP  TOTAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TIME  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
HEALTH  AND  P.E. 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

Ontario 

304 

1  Ofo 

British  Columbia 

260 

ii io 

New  Brunswick 

195 

Alberta 

117 

% 

Saskatchewan 

117 

Hi 

Manitoba 

117 

4 i 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

— 

— 

Protestant  Quebec 

— 

— 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

— 

Prince  Edward  Island 

— 

— 

Newfoundland 

—  “ 

A  comparison  of  Table  XLI  with  Table  XLII  reveals  that  the  clock- 
hour  requirement  for  health  and  physical  education  is  exactly  the  same 
in  the  diploma  and  matriculation  programs.  The  percentage  columns  are 
only  slightly  different.  Ontario  devotes  ten  instead  of  eleven  percent 
of  the  time  in  the  matriculation  program  and  Manitoba  devotes  four 
instead  of  seven  percent.  The  difference  in  the  Manitoba  figures  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  health  and  physical  education  is  required 
for  Grades  X  and  XI  only. 
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Mathematics «  Some  provinces  designate  this  subject  as  "mathe¬ 
matics"  and  add  an  explanatory  note  regarding  the  type  of  mathematics 
emphasized.  For  example,  the  program  in  Alberta  shows  that  mathematics 
for  Grade  X  has  a  geometry  core,  while  mathematics  for  Grade  XI  has  an 
algebra  core.  But  the  subjects  are  both  called  "mathematics."  Other 
provinces  which  use  this  term  are  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec.  The  remaining  provinces  specify  the  exact 
title  of  the  subject:  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  arithmetic. 

All  of  these  subjects,  as  they  are  used  in  the  curriculum  outlines  of 
the  provinces,  are  grouped  in  the  present  study  under  the  term 
"mathematics. " 

Table  XLIII  arranges  the  provinces  in  the  order  of  clock-hour 
requirements  in  the  high-school  diploma,  program  for  mathematics, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  total  instructional  time  this  represents. 

Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Protestant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  do  not 
require  mathematics  in  the  high- school  diploma  program.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  provinces,  New  Brunswick  has  the  highest  clock-hour  requirement 
with  585,  and  Alberta  the  lowest  with  117  hours.  New  Brunswick  has 
exactly  five  times  the  mathematics  requirement  that  Alberta  has.  The 
figures  for  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  Newfoundland  refer  to 
Grades  X  and  XI  only. 

The  585  hours  in  New  Brunswick  is  twenty  percent  of  the  total 
time  of  high-school  instruction.  This  is  also  true  of  the  450  hours  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  117  hours  in  Alberta  is  five  percent  of  the 
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total  time  of  instruction.  Slightly  over  thirteen  percent  is  the  mean 
proportion  of  time  spent  on  mathematics  by  the  seven  provinces  which 
require  it  in  the  diploma  program. 

TABLE  XLIII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MATHEMATICS ,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
MATHEMATICS 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  Til *E 

New  Brunswick 

585 

2C Tfo 

Prince  Edward  Island 

450 

20% 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

517 

1 6% 

British  Columbia 

260 

11% 

Manitoba 

254 

14 % 

Newfoundland 

145 

8 % 

Alberta 

117 

% 

Saskatchewan 

— 

— 

Ontario 

— 

— 

Protestant  Quebec 

— 

— 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

— 

Table  XLIV  presents  this  information  for  the  matriculation 
program. 

All  provinces  require  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the  matricula¬ 
tion  program.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  requires  the  highest  number  of 
hours  with  582.  British  Columbia  is  lowest  with  260  hours.  This 
amount  of  mathematics  is  greater  for  the  student  who  chooses  mathe- 
matics  as  a  ’’major  subject.”  Median  clock-hour  requirement  for  mathe¬ 
matics  is  410  hours.  Protestant  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  are  judged  in 
Table  XLIV  on  the  basis  of  Grades  X  and  XI. 
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Protestant  Quebec  has  the  highest  percentage  with  twenty-four 
percent  and  British  Columbia  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  time  for 
mathematics  with  eleven  percent.  The  mean  percent  is  seventeen. 

TABLE  XL IV 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MATHEMATICS ,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
MATHEMATICS 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

582 

20$ 

Saskatchewan 

560 

21$ 

Nova  Scotia 

456 

21$ 

Prince  Edward  Island 

450 

2C$ 

New  Brunswick 

429 

15$ 

Manitoba 

410 

15$ 

Ontario 

408 

14$ 

Protestant  Quebec 

405 

24$ 

Alberta 

550 

15$ 

Newfoundland 

286 

14$ 

British  Columbia 

260 

11$ 

A  comparison  of  Table  XLIII  with  Table  XLIV  reveals  that  British 
Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  the  same  time  requirements  for 
mathematics  in  the  diploma  and  matriculation  programs.  Saskatchewan, 
which  does  not  require  mathematics  in  the  diploma  program,  has  the 
second  highest  clock-hour  requirement  among  the  provinces  in  the  matricu¬ 
lation  program.  The  New  Brunswick  requirement  is  lower  in  the  matricu¬ 
lation  program  than  it  is  in  the  diploma  program.  British  Columbia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  the  only  provinces  whose  proportion  of  total 
time  for  mathematics  is  the  same  in  the  diploma  and  matriculation  programs. 
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Science .  The  term  "science"  includes  all  subjects  labelled 
"science"  or  "general  science"  in  addition  to  those  specific  science 
subjects  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  geology.  All  prov¬ 
inces  use  the  specific  term  for  the  science  subjects  in  Grade  XII. 
Protestant  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Newfoundland  also  use  the  specific  terms  for  science  subjects  in 
Grades  X  and  XI.  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec  use  the  designation  "science"  for  all  such  sub¬ 
jects  in  Grades  X  and  XI. 

Table  XLV  arranges  the  provinces  in  the  order  of  clock-hour 
requirements  in  the  high-school  diploma  program  for  science,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  total  instructional  time  this  represents.  The 
table  irdicates  that  a  student  can  qualify  for  a  diploma  without  study¬ 
ing  any  science  in  Grades  X  through  XII  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 
Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  New  Brunswick  has 
the  highest  clock-hour  requirement  with  468  hours,  Alberta  has  the 
lowest  requirement  with  117  hours.  The  New  Brunswick  requirement  is 
four  times  that  of  Alberta.  The  median  clock-hour  requirement  is 
between  222  and  234  hours. 

New  Brunswick  devotes  sixteen  percent  of  its  total  instruction 
time  to  science.  Ontario  and  Alberta  each  devote  five  percent.  Mani¬ 
toba  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  are  measured  for  Grades  X  and  XI. 
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TABLE  XLV 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  SCIENCE,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 

PERCENT  OF 

SCIENCE 

TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

468 

1 6/0 

Prince  Edward  Island 

270 

12/o 

Manitoba 

234 

14$ 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

222 

12/o 

Ontario 

127 

% 

Alberta 

117 

British  Columbia 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan 

— 

— 

Protestant  Quebec 

— 

— 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

— 

Newfoundland 

Table  XLVI  presents  this  information  for  the  matriculation 
program. 

7 

All  provinces  except  Protestant  Quebec  require  science  in  the 
matriculation  program  within  a  range  of  time  requirements  from  468  in 
New  Brunswick  to  130  in  British  Columbia.  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia, 

Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  are  grouped  within  sixty  hours,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec  is  almost  identical  with  New  Brunswick.  New  Brunswick, 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  each  devote  sixteen  percent  of 
the  total  instructional  time  to  science,  British  Columbia  devotes  the 
least  time  with  six  percent.  The  mean  proportion  of  time  is  thirteen 
and  seven-tenths  percent.  This  shows  a  substantial  amount  of  consistency 
among  the  provinces  in  the  amount  of  science  which  is  required  in  the 
matriculation  program. 
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TABLE  XLVI 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  SCIENCE,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
SCIENCE 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

468 

1 6/0 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

460 

1 6/0 

Manitoba 

410 

W» 

Ontario 

408 

14/0 

Nova  Scotia 

554 

l&fo 

Alberta 

550 

Saskatchewan 

550 

13/0 

Newfoundland 

286 

Prince  Edward  Island 

270 

12 io 

British  Columbia 

150 

e/o 

Protestant  Quebec 

— 

— 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  on  science  shows  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  requirements  of  the  two  programs.  Five  provinces  do  not 
require  science  in  the  diploma  program,  and  only  one  does  not  require 
it  in  the  matriculation  program.  With  the  exception  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  all  provinces  require  a  higher  proportion  of 
time  for  science  in  the  matriculation  program  than  in  the  diploma  program. 


Foreign  Language .  The  languages  which  appear  in  the  published 
curriculum  outlines  of  the  provinces  include  the  following:  French, 
Latin,  German,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Ukranian.  The  present  study  clas¬ 
sifies  all  these  languages  under  the  term  "foreign  language." 
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Table  XLVII  arranges  the  provinces  in  the  order  of  clock-hour 
requirements  in  the  high-school  diploma  program  for  foreign  language, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  total  instructional  time  this  represents. 

TABLE  XLVII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TIME  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 


HOURS  OF  PERCENT  OF 

FOREIGN  LANG.  TOTAL  TIME 


Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

349 

la io 

Prince  Edward  Island 

547 

W° 

Protestant  Quebec 

255 

Wo 

New  Brunswick 

156 

% 

Alberta 

— 

— 

British  Columbia 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan 

— 

— 

Manitoba 

— 

— 

Ontario 

— 

— 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

— 

Newfoundland 

— 

— 

This  table  indicates  that  a  student  can  earn  a  high-school 
diploma  without  any  foreign  language  study  in  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  The 
highest  clock-hour  requirement  is  549  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  this  much  time  would  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French  in  the  French-speaking  schools.  But  Prince  ^dward  Island  has 
a  clock-hour  requirement  almost  as  high  as  Roman  catholic  Quebec. 

This  information  is  presented  for  the  matriculation  program  in 


Table  XLVIII. 
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The  table  indicates  that  all  provinces  require  foreign  language 
in  the  matriculation  program.  Highest  clock-hour  requirements  are 
found  in  the  provinces  which  require  study  in  a  second  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  for  matriculations  New  Brunswick  with  624,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  with  527  •  The  lowest  clock-hour  requirements  are  found  in  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia,  The  286  hours  in  Newfoundland  and  the  481  hours 
in  Protestant  Quebec  are  for  Grades  X  and  XI. 

TABLE  XLVIII 

PROVINCES  BY  TOTAL  CLOCK  HOURS  OF  REQUIRED  INSTRUCTION  IN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TIME  IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


PROVINCE 

HOURS  OF 
FOREIGN  LANG. 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  TIME 

New  Brunswick 

624 

21$ 

Prince  Edward  Island 

527 

2  5$ 

Protestant  Quebec 

481 

16$ 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 

434 

15$ 

Manitoba 

410 

15$ 

Ontario 

408 

14$ 

Saskatchewan 

350 

15$ 

Nova  Scotia 

304 

18$ 

Newfoundland 

286 

14$ 

Alberta 

234 

10$ 

British  Columbia 

130 

6$ 

Prince  Edward  Island  devotes  the  largest  proportion  of  time  to 
foreign  language  study  with  twenty- three  percent,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  the  proportion  set  aside  in  British  Columbia  and  more  than 
twice  the  proportion  in  Alberta.  The  mean  proportion  of  time  is  fifteen 
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percent.  In  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  French  in  Quebec,  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  there  devote  only  the  mean  proportion  of  time  for  foreign  language 
study.  The  three  western-most  provinces  spend  the  least  uroportion  of 
time,  with  a  range  of  six  to  thirteen  percent.  This  figure  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  trend  toward  lowering  the  foreign  language  requirements  as  one 
moves  westward  in  Canada.  Proximity  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  appears 
to  be  related  to  the  amount  of  foreign  language  study  required  by  a 
province's  department  of  education. 

Table  XLIX  presents  these  comparisons  from  the  point  of  view  of 
number  of  years  of  foreign  language  study  after  Grade  IX. 

TABLE  XLIX 

PROVINCES  BY  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 
REQUIRED  AFTER  GRADE  IX  FOR  MATRICULATION 


THREE  YEARS 

TV/O  YEARS 

ONE  YEAR 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec 
Protestant  Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Alberta 

New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland* 

British  Columbia 

*  Newfoundland  high  school  closes  with  Grade  XI 


Table  XLIX  indicates  that  seven  provinces  require  foreign  language 
study  in  each  of  Grades  X  through  XII.  These  are  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  If  a  British  Columbia  matriculation  student 
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chooses  a  foreign  language  as  a  "major  subject,"  he  is  required  to 
take  three  years  of  study  in  the  language  of  his  choice,  but  if  he 
does  not  choose  a  foreign  language  as  a  major  subject,  he  can  complete 
matriculation  requirements  with  but  one  year  of  foreign  language  study. 

SUMMARY 

The  present  chapter  which  discusses  optional  and  required  sub¬ 
jects  in  all  the  provinces,  reveals  an  important  amount  of  diversity 
among  the  provinces  in  high-school  curricula*  Provinces  differ  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  optional  subjects,  and  with  respect  to 
the  subjects  which  are  required.  The  matriculation  program  has  less 
diversity  among  the  provinces  than  the  high-school  diploma  program  has. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  high  schools  of  Canada  follow  a 
curriculum  that  is  largely  academic  by  requiring  a  high  percentage  of 
academic  subjects.  Figure  3  on  page  158  shows  all  required  subjects 
with  their  clock-hour  requirements,  and  indicates  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Protestant  Quebec,  which  does  not  require  science,  all 
provinces  require  university-bound  students  to  study  each  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects. 

Table  L  summarizes  this  conclusion  by  showing  the  median  clock- 
hour  requirement  and  the  median  percentage  of  total  instructional  time 
for  the  academic  subjects  in  the  matriculation  program  of  high  schools 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
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The  table  shows  that  seventy-seven  percent  of  the  total  time  of 
classroom  instruction  is  spent  on  the  academic  subjects  English,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language.  Health  and 
physical  education  and  optional  subjects  make  up  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  instructional  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  optional  subjects 
are  also  very  likely  to  be  academic  subjects,  either  because  of  univer¬ 
sity  requirements,  or  because  a  student  does  not  have  the  chance  to 
choose  every  optional  subject  which  is  recognized. 

TABLE  L 

MEDIAN  CLOCK-HOUR  REQUIREMENT  AND  MEDIAN  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
TIME  OF  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  OF  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 
IN  THE  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 


SUBJECT 

CLOCK-HOUR 

MEDIAN 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
TIME  MEDIAN 

English 

456 

2C$ 

Social  studies 

304 

14$ 

Mathematics 

410 

15$ 

Science 

350 

14# 

Foreign  language 

304 

14/. 

Totals 

1,824 

77$ 

Even  the  high- school  diploma  program  has  a  notably  high  require¬ 
ment  for  the  study  of  academic  subjects.  Over  half  of  the  provinces 
demand  study  of  mathematics  and  the  median  clock-hour  requirement  is 
260.  Over  half  of  the  provinces  require  the  study  of  science,  and  the 
median  clock-hour  requirement  is  228.  The  median  clock -hour  requirement 
for  English  is  399.  These  facts  are  presented  in  Figure  2  on  page  156. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  INTER-PROVINCIAL  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

The  inter-provincial  transfer  student  is  confronted  with  the 
different  graduation  requirements  among  the  provinces.  This  is  the 
person  for  whom  these  differences  may  become  a  real  problem.  The 
present  chapter  centers  upon  this  problem  in  the  following  arrangement 
of  topics:  a  summary  of  the  requirements  in  subjects  and  clock  hours 
for  a  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  in  each  prov¬ 
ince  ;  this  standing  in  Alberta  compared  with  that  in  each  other 
province;  a  statement  of  each  other  province* s  evaluation  of  the 
Alberta  student* s  standing.^" 

AI3ERTA  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM  IN  CLOCK  HOURS 

For  a  matriculation  standing,  a  student  must  complete  all  prereq¬ 
uisites  for  six  specified  Grade  XII  subjects.  This  will  include  three 
years  each  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science;  and  two 
years  of  a  foreign  language,  A  second  science  is  required  for  Grade  XII, 
The  matriculation  standing  is  equivalent  to  a  senior  matriculation. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 

490 

Social  studies 

350 

Mathematics 

350 

Science 

350 

Foreign  language 

234 
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Science  option 
Health  and  P.E. 
Optional  subjects 

Total 


117 

117 

2 

2,334  clock  hours. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

A  student  in  the  University  Programme  in  British  Columbia  studies 
three  years  of  English,  two  years  of  social  studies,  two  years  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  one  year  of  science,  and  one  year  of  foreign  language.  In 
addition,  a  student  must  choose  three  of  these  subjects  for  further 
study  beyond  that  outlined  above.  British  Columbia  calls  these  subjects 
"major"  subjects.  Successful  completion  of  these  requirements  achieves 
a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 

390 

Social  studies 

260 

Mathematics 

260 

Science 

130 

Foreign  language 

130 

3  major  subjects 

780 

Health  and  P.E. 

260 

Optional  subjects 

130 

3 

Total  2,340  clock  hours. 


Comparison  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 

The  total  clock-hour  requirements  are  almost  identical  in  these 
two  provinces,  but  differences  appear  in  the  clock-hour  requirements  of 
various  individual  subjects.  These  differences  depend  upon  a  British 
Columbia  student’s  choice  of  major  subjects.  If  English  is  a  major 
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subject,  the  clock-hour  requirement  is  650,  compared  to  490  in  Alberta; 
if  social  studies  or  mathematics  is  a  major  subject,  the  clock-hour 
requirement  is  520,  compared  to  550  in  Alberta;  if  a  foreign  language 
is  a  major  subject,  the  clock-hour  requirement  is  520,  compared  to  254 
in  Alberta#  This  indicates  a  considerably  higher  clock-hour  requirement 
for  some  of  the  academic  subjects  in  British  Columbia  as  compared  to 
Alberta. 

A  further  important  difference  between  the  two  provinces  is  that 
Grade  XII  in  Alberta  leads  to  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation 
while  Grade  XII  in  British  Columbia  leads  to  the  equivalent  of  junior 
matriculation . 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  evaluates  British  Columbia 
credits  on  the  basis  of  the  following  published  statement  of  policy:^ 

Students  coming  from  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  present  a 
special  difficulty.  In  these  provinces  a  four-year  program  after 
Grade  IX  leads  to  a  Senior  Matriculation.  It  has  consequently 
seemed  reasonable  to  give  such  a  student  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  credits  to  be  earned  in  high  school  for  each  year  of  work  he 
has  completed;  about  25  to  50  credits,  therefore,  will  be  granted 
for  each  year  completed  after  Grade  IX  in  British  Columbia  or 
Ontario . 

This  policy  statement  is  followed  by  a  table  in  which  British  Columbia 
subjects  are  listed  with  equivalent  subjects  in  the  Alberta  schools.  The 
following  statement  appears  in  this  table:  "...  for  complete  Grade  XII 
about  75  Alberta  credits  ..."  This  evaluation  allows  about  twenty- 


five  fewer  credits  than  the  Alberta  student  should  have  accumulated  by 
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the  close  of  Grade  XII.  This  means  that  the  Grade  XII  British  Columbia 
transfer  student  to  Alberta  will  be  required  to  take  further  subjects 
in  Alberta  Grade  XII  to  complete  requirements  for  the  necessary  100 

credits  for  Alberta  high-school  graduation.  This  policy  seems  to  advance 
the  position  that  a  British  Columbia  student  accomplishes  only  three- 

fourths  as  much  work  in  Grades  X  through  XII  as  the  Alberta  student  does. 
Yet  the  total  clock-hour  requirements  do  not  seem  to  reflect  this  differ¬ 
ence,  and  the  clock-hour  requirements  for  the  various  subjects  seem  to  be 
higher  in  British  Columbia  than  they  are  in  Alberta. 

Furthermore,  the  Alberta  student  achieves  the  one  year  advanced 
standing  for  matriculation  by  the  close  of  Grade  XII,  which  the  British 
Columbia  student  cannot  achieve  until  the  close  of  an  additional  high- 
school  year  after  Grade  XII. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Alberta  student  is  accomplishing, 
in  three  years,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  work  a  British  Columbia 
student  does  in  four  years,  although  the  clock-hour  requirements  are 
higher  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Director  of  Curriculum  summarizes  British  Columbia  policy 
with  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  an  Alberta  student’s  credits  for  trans¬ 
fer  as  follows:^ 

In  general,  the  following  applies:  (a)  Students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  Grade  X  in  Alberta  are  enrolled  in  Grade  XI  in  B.C.  (b) 
Students  who  have  completed  Grade  XI  in  Alberta  are  required  to 
take  English  40  and  the  courses  necessary  for  three  majors. 
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The  completion  of  Grade  XI  and  XII  in  Alberta  does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  completion  of  Grade  XII  and  Grade  XIII  in  B.C. 

(a)  Completion  of  Mathematics  30  in  Alberta  is  equated  with  com¬ 
pletion  of  Mathematics  91  in  B.C.  and  if  the  mark  obtained  is  60 rfo 
or  better,  standing  in  B.C.'s  Grade  XIII  mathematics  is  given,, 

(b)  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  English  40  Cthe  cor¬ 
rect  number  is  30.  in  Alberta,  (c)  Courses  in  Foreign  Languages 
prove  more  difficult  since  a  one-year  course  required  in  Alberta 
is  considered  more  than  the  first  year  but  not  equal  to  the  second 
year  of  the  two-year  required  course  in  B.C. 

Apparently  British  Columbia  agrees  with  the  Alberta  assessment  of 
the  advanced  standing  of  Alberta  Grade  XII  English  and  mathematics.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Alberta  Grade  XII  graduate  will  not  get  senior  matriculation 
or  Grade  XIII  standing  in  British  Columbia  until  he  completes  other 
subject  requirements. 

These  two  provinces  do  not  agree  fully  in  the  evaluation  of  each 
other's  credits. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

A  student  in  the  University  Course  in  Saskatchewan  studies  three 
years  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  There  are  added  subjects  in  mathematics  and  science.  Successful 
completion  of  these  requirements  achieves  the  equivalent  of  a  senior 
matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 

537 

Social  studies 

420 

Mathematics 

560 

Science 

550 
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Foreign  language 
Science  option 


350 

117 

187 


Health,  guidance 
Optional  subjects 


Total 


2,614  clock  hours. ^ 


Comparison  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

The  high-school  program  in  Saskatchewan  is  151  hours  longer  than 
the  program  in  Alberta.  Clock-hour  requirements  for  English,  social 
studies,  and  science  are  quite  similar  in  the  two  provinces.  But, 
Saskatchewan  requires  56O  hours  of  mathematics  compared  with  the  350 
required  in  Alberta,  and  550  hours  in  foreign  language  with  the  254  in 
Alberta.  Both  provinces  grant  the  equivalent  of  a  senior  matriculation 
standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XU, 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  evaluates  Saskatchewan  credits 

7 

on  the  basis  of  the  following  published  statement  of  policy: 

Documents  from  .  .  .  Saskatchewan  .  .  .  can  usually  be  evaluated 
grade  for  grade  and  course  for  course  in  Alberta.  Credits  should 
total  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  the  student  would  have  received 
had  he  covered  the  same  amount  of  work  in  Alberta.  A  full  year's 
work  in  this  province  will,  therefore,  be  worth  about  55  Alberta 
credits. 

The  table  issued  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  which 
lists  Saskatchewan  subjects  together  with  equivalent  subjects  in  Alberta, 

shows  that  the  programs  of  study  are  almost  identical.  Thus,  the  Sas- 

\ 

katchewan  transfer  student  enters  Alberta  with  equivalent  credits. 
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The  Director  of  Curricula  summarizes  Saskatchewan  policy  with 
regard  to  the  evaluation  of  an  Alberta  student’s  credits  for  transfer 
as  follows:^ 

A  student  who  transfers  from  Alberta  to  Saskatchewan  receives 
standing  subject  for  subject  in  grades  in  which  he  has  passed. 

Apparently  the  Alberta  transfer  student  enters  Saskatchewan  with 
equivalent  credits. 


MANITOBA 


Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

A  student  in  the  General  Course  leading  to  matriculation  in 
Manitoba  studies  three  years  of  English,  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  language;  and  two  years  of  social  studies.  Successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  requirements  achieves  a  senior  matriculation  standing 
at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 


The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 

History,  geography 

Mathematics 

Science 

Foreign  language 
Grade  XII  options 
Health,  guidance 
Optional  subjects 

Total 


585 

254 

409 

409 

409 

137 

195 

274 

q 

2,652  clock  hours. 


Comparison  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta 

The  high- school  program  in  Manitoba  is  more  than  300  hours  longer 
than  the  program  in  Alberta.  Clock-hour  requirements  for  English, 
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mathematics,  science,  foreign  language,  and  health  are  higher  in  Mani¬ 
toba.  Both  provinces  grant  the  equivalent  of  a  senior  matriculation 
standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

Alberta  evaluates  the  standing  of  a  transfer  student  from  Mani¬ 
toba  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  a  student  from  Saskatchewan.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  each  province  are  regarded  as  almost  identical.  Thus  the 
Manitoba  transfer  student  enters  Alberta  with  equivalent  standing. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Education  summarizes  Manitoba 
policy  with  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  an  Alberta  transfer  student’s 
credits  as  follows:^ 

Students  transferring  from  Alberta  to  Manitoba  in  Grades  X, 

XI,  and  XII  will  receive  the  approximate  standing  here. 

The  relationship  between  Alberta  and  Manitoba  is  the  same  as  that 
between  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Students  may  transfer  with  equivalent 
standing. 


ONTARIO 

Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

A  student  in  a  course  of  study  leading  to  matriculation  in  Ontario 
studies  three  years  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  language.  The  Grade  XII  option  must  be  another  science 
subject.  Successful  completion  of  these  requirements  achieves  a  junior 
matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 
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Tne  clock-nour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 
Social  studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  language 
Science  option 
Health  and  P.E. 
Optional  subjects 


532 

405 

408 

408 

408 

152 

304 

228 


Total 


2,845  clock  hours. ^ 


Comparison  of  Ontario  and  Alberta 

The  total  clock-hour  requirements  for  Ontario  are  511  hours  higher 
than  those  of  Alberta.  Each  subject  has  higher  clock-nour  requirements 
in  Ontario.  Yet,  Ontario  grants  a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the 
close  of  Grade  XII  and  Alberta  grants  the  equivalent  of  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

Alberta  evaluates  the  standing  of  a  transfer  student  from  Ontario 
in  the  same  way  as  it  does  a  student  from  British  Columbia.  This  means 
that  the  Ontario  Grade  XII  graduate  will  be  required  to  take  further 
subjects  in  the  Alberta  Grade  XII  program  to  complete  requirements  for 
an  Alberta  matriculation  standing.  Again,  the  clock-hour  requirements 
for  subjects  in  the  high-school  program  of  the  two  provinces  do  not 
seem  to  reflect  the  difference  which  is  made  in  the  official  policy  on 
transfer  students,  as  in  the  case  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  The 
one-year  difference  in  matriculation  standing  also  applies  here. 
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The  Registrar  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  describes 

the  manner  in  which  Alberta  credits  are  evaluated  in  Ontario  in  the 

12 

following  statement: 

Generally  speaking,  if  an  Alberta  student  transfers  to  Ontario 
at  the  end  of  Grade  11  he  is  considered  to  have  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  our  Ontario  Grade  12  and  consequently  is  usually 
given  a  chance  at  our  Grade  13  work.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  what  happens  when  he  transfers  at  the  end  of  Grade  10. 

Usually,  however,  he  is  required  to  do  the  work  of  Grade  11  and 
12.  If  he  has  completed  Grade  12  in  Alberta  we  accept  that 
standing  as  being  the  equivalent  of  Ontario  Grade  13  standing  for 
the  purpose  of  admission  to  Teachers'  College.  I  believe  that 
the  Universities  also  accept  Alberta  Grade  12  as  being  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13. 

This  statement  indicates  that  Ontario  regards  the  advanced  stand¬ 
ing  of  Alberta  Grade  XII  in  terms  of  Ontario  credits.  The  Alberta  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  will  be 
received  in  Ontario  with  a  Grade  XIII  standing. 

Although  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  have  similar  requirements 
in  the  high- school  program,  these  provinces  do  not  evaluate  Alberta 
credits  with  the  same  standing.  It  appears  that  the  British  Columbia 
policy  is  more  demanding  than  the  Ontario  policy.  Yet,  the  Alberta 
policy  is  the  same  for  both  Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUEBEC 


Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

All  subjects  in  the  matriculation  program  of  Roman  Catholic  Quebec 
are  specified.  Religion  and  guidance  are  also  required  subjects.  The 
student  in  this  program  studies  English,  mathematics,  science,  and 
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foreign  language  for  three  years.  Successful  completion  of  these 
requirements  achieves  a  senior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of 
Grade  XII. 


The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 

340 

Social  studies 

126 

Mathematics 

582 

Science 

460 

Foreign  language 

434 

Religion,  guidance 

370 

Art 

32 

Optional  subjects 

463 

13 

Total  2,807  clock  hours. 


Comparison  of  Roman  Catholic  ^uebec  and  Alberta 

The  total  clock-hour  requirements  in  Alberta  are  473  hours  less 
than  those  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec.  The  clock-hour  requirements  for 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language  are  also  higher  in  Quebec, 
while  the  Alberta  requirements  for  English  and  social  studies  are 
higher.  Both  provinces  grant  the  equivalent  of  a  senior  matriculation 
standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 


Evaluation  of  Transfer  students 

The  following  statement  expresses  the  Alberta  policy  for  evaluating 

the  credits  of  a  student  who  comes  from  the  French-speaking  schools  of 
14 

Qq.ebec. 


As  there  are  numerous  schools  of  varying  standards  and  curricula 
in  Quebec,  each  set  of  documents  from  that  province  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  own  merits. 
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One  might  infer  that  since  Grade  XII  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec 
leads  to  a  senior  matriculation,  the  evaluation  of  credits  by  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Education  will  be  comparable  to  that  done  for 
credits  from  Saskatchewan  or  Manitoba.  This  means  that  the  Quebec 
student  should  receive  equivalent  standing  when  he  transfers  to 
Alberta.^ 

PROTESTANT  QUEBEC 

Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

Information  on  the  Grade  XII  program  in  the  Protestant  schools 
of  Quebec  was  not  available  for  the  present  study,  but  a  junior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing  is  achieved  upon  successful  completion  of  subject  require¬ 
ments  in  Grades  X  and  XI.  The  student  takes  two  years  of  English, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  He  must  take  French 
and  Latin.  He  does  not  need  to  study  science. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 

English 
Social  studies 
Mathematics 
Foreign  languages 
Optional  subject 

Total 

Comparison  of  Protestant  Quebec  and  Alberta 

Since  there  is  no  information  on  the  Protestant  Quebec  Grade  XII 
urogram,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  complete  comparison  between  Protestant 
Quebec  and  Alberta.  It  would  appear  that  the  foreign  language  requirements 


307 

200 

405 

481 

196 


1,589  clock  hours. 
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in  Protestant  Quebec  exceed  those  of  Alberta.  However,  the  science 
requirements  in  Quebec  are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  Alberta. 

It  appears  that  each  province  grants  the  equivalent  of  a  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

The  policy  statement  quoted  above  for  transfer  students  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec  also  applies  to  the  transfer  students 
from  the  Protestant  schools  of  Quebec.  Since  Protestant  Quebec  grants 
the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  standing  after  Grade  XII,  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  this  school  system  should  receive  equivalent  standing  when  he 
transfers  to  Alberta. 

The  Director  of  Curriculum  of  Quebec  summarizes  his  Department’s 
policy  in  evaluating  credits  of  an  Alberta  student  in  the  following 
statement.17 

Grade  XI  in  Alberta  is  probably  more  or  less  equivalent  to  our 
Grade  XI,  but  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  standing  of 
a  pupil  entering  a  school  from  another  province  rests  with  the 
principal  of  the  school  he  enters. 

It  appears  that  Alberta  credits  will  be  given  full  standing  in 

Protestant  Quebec.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  average 

Alberta  student  would  be  deficient  in  French,  since  this  is  a  specified 

18 

subject  for  all  Quebec  students  for  every  year  of  high  school. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 


The  matriculation  program  of  New  Brunswick  specifies  all  required 
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subjects.  Besides  French,  Latin  must  also  be  taken.  The  matriculant 
studies  three  years  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  language.  Successful  completion  of  these  requirements 
achieves  a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII. 


The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 
Social  studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  language 
Health  and  P.E. 
Optional  subjects 

Total 


780 

429 

429 

468 

624 

195 
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2,925  clock  hours. 


Comparison  of  New  Brunswick  and  Alberta 

Nearly  600  hours  separate  the  two  provinces  in  the  total  require 
ments  for  Grades  X  through  XII.  The  requirements  for  each  subject  are 
higher  in  New  Brunswick  than  they  are  in  Alberta.  Grade  XII  in  New 
Brunswick  concludes  with  junior  matriculation  standing  while  Grade  XII 
in  Alberta  concludes  with  senior  matriculation. 


Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education  evaluates  New  Brunswick 

20 

credits  on  the  basis  of  the  following  published  statement  of  policy: 

Documents  from  .  .  .  the  Maritimes  .  .  .  can  usually  be  evaluated 
grade  for  grade  and  course  for  course  in  Alberta.  Credits  should 
total  as  closely  as  possible  to  what  the  student  would  have  received 
had  he  covered  the  same  amount  of  work  in  Alberta. 

There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  policy  statements  of  Alberta. 

The  policy  as  quoted  just  above  applies  clearly  to  Saskatchewan  and 
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Manitoba  where  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  is  granted  at 
the  close  of  ^rade  XII.  The  policy  for  British  Columbia  and  Ontario, 
wnich  was  quoted  above,  indicates  that  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  credits  to  be  earned  in  high  school  will  be  granted  for  each  year 
of  work  to  a  student  from  a  province  which  grants  only  junior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII.  Since  New  Brunswick  has 
the  same  school  program  as  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  it  appears 
that  these  two  policies  are  in  conflict.  One  might  infer  that  the 
Alberta  policy  statement  for  provinces  which  grant  junior  matriculation 
after  Grade  XII  would  take  precedence  in  this  matter,  and  New  Brunswick 
students  would  be  required  to  take  further  subjects  in  Grade  XII  in 
Alberta  to  achieve  senior  matriculation  standing. 

The  Director  of  Educational  Services  states  the  New  Brunswick 
policy  for  evaluating  an  Alberta  student's  standing  in  the  following 
words: ^ 

If  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  Alberta  has  a  12  year  programme 
ending  with  junior  matriculation  or  its  equivalent,  an  Alberta  stu¬ 
dent  transferring  to  New  Brunswick  should  continue  his  programme 
without  interruption.  However,  placement  would  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  local  authorities. 

Since  Alberta  has  a  twelve-year  program  ending  with  the  equivalent 
of  senior  matriculation,  this  policy  statement  is  probably  based  upon  an 
error.  One  may  infer  that  an  Alberta  transfer  student  to  New  Brunswick 
may  be  required  to  take  further  subjects  in  a  Grade  XIII  to  qualify  for 
senior  matriculation  in  New  Brunswick. 

There  is  the  difference  of  one  year  of  schooling  in  New  Brunswick 


and  Alberta. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 


Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

The  matriculation  program  of  Nova  Scotia  requires  three  years 
of  study  in  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
language.  All  subjects  to  be  taken  are  specified  with  the  exception  of 
one  subject  in  Grade  X.  Successful  completion  of  these  requirements 
achieves  senior  matriculation  standing  after  Grade  XII. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


456 

504 

456 

554 

504 

152 

152 


English 
Social  studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  language 
Science  option 
Optional  subject 


2,178  clock  hours. ^ 


Total 


Comparison  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta 

Total  clock-hour  requirements  are  greater  in  Alberta  than  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Clock-hour  requirements  for  English  and  social  studies  are  also 
greater  in  Alberta.  But  the  clock-hour  requirements  for  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  language  are  higher  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  Alberta. 
Both  provinces  grant  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  standing  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XII. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 


The  Alberta  policy  statement  quoted  for  New  Brunswick  also  applies 


to  Nova  Scotia.  The  fact  that  Nova  Scotia  grants  the  equivalent  of 
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senior  matriculation  alter  Grade  XII  should  place  this  province  in  the 
same  category  with  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  in  its  relationship  to 
Alberta. 

The  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Research  states  the 
policy  for  Nova  Scotia  regarding  Alberta  transfer  students  as  follows:2^ 

I  believe  that  Alberta  students  transferring  to  Nova  Scotia 
generally  receive  credit  at  their  grade  level.  Some  problems  arise 
with  respect  to  the  content  of  courses,  but  they  seem  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent. 

The  relationship  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  with  Alberta.  Students  may  transfer 
with  equivalent  standing. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 


Almost  all  subjects  in  the  matriculation  program  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  specified.  Latin  is  a  second  foreign  language  requirement. 
The  matriculant  studies  three  years  of  English,  social  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  foreign  language.  Successful  completion  of  these 
requirements  achieves  a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of 
Grade  XII. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows: 


English 

540 

Social  studies 

360 

Mathematics 

450 

Science 

270 

Foreign  language 

527 

Optional  subject 

20 

24 


Total 


2,237  clock  hours. 
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Comparison  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Alberta 

The  total  clock-hour  requirements  are  higher  in  Alberta  than  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  the  clock -hour  requirements  in  mathematics 
and  foreign  language  are  lower  in  Alberta.  Since  more  subjects  are 
prescribed  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  allowance  for  optional  subjects 
is  considerably  lower  than  for  optional  subjects  in  Alberta.  Prince 
Edward  Island  grants  junior  matriculation  after  Grade  XII  while  Alberta 
grants  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  after  Grade  XII. 


Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 

The  policy  of  Alberta  for  evaluating  a  Prince  Edward  Island 
student's  credits  is  identical  to  that  for  the  New  Brunswick  transfer 
student. 


The  Deputy  Minister  of  Prince  Edward  Island  states  the  policy  for 

25 

evaluating  credits  for  an  Alberta  transfer  student  as  follows: 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  without  a  specific  under¬ 
standing  of  the  requirements  for  Grade  X,  XI  and  XII  in  Alberta. 

If  Grade  XII  is  the  final  year  of  high  school  in  Alberta  (junior 
university  matriculation)  a  pupil  moving  from  Alberta  to  this 
province  in  the  middle  of  the  year  would  fit  into  our  course  for 
Grade  XII  reasonably  well.  If,  of  course,  Grade  XI  is  junior 
university  matriculation  in  Alberta,  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  a  pupil  adjusting  to  a  transfer  to  our  Grade  XII  in  the  middle 
of  the  year. 

It  appears  as  though  the  Alberta  transfer  student  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  would  receive  approximately  the  same  treatment  as  the 
student  who  transfers  to  New  Brunswick. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

Matriculation  Program  in  Clock  Hours 

The  Newfoundland  high  school  stops  with  Grade  XI.  The  matricu¬ 
lation  program  requires  two  years  of  study  in  English,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language.  Optional  subjects  consist 
of  the  kind  of  science  or  foreign  language  subject  a  student  may  choose. 
Successful  completion  of  this  program  grants  a  junior  matriculation 
standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XI. 

The  clock-hour  requirements  for  each  subject  are  as  follows* 

English 
Social  studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  language 
Optional  subjects 

Total 

Comparison  of  Newfoundland  and  Aloerta 

The  comparison  of  Newfoundland  and  Alberta  is  as  difiicult  to 
make  as  the  comparison  of  Protestant  Quebec  and  Alberta,  oecause  there 
is  no  Grade  XII  in  either  province  to  compare  with  the  Alberta  Grade  XII. 
The  foreign  language  requirements  would  be  higher  in  Newfoundland  than 
in  Alberta.  Both  provinces  are  approximately  equal  in  the  matter  of 
junior  and  senior  matriculation  standing. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Students 


399 

286 

286 

286 

286 

429 


1,972  clock  hours. 
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The  policy  of  Alberta  for  evaluating  a  Newfoundland  transfer  stu¬ 
dent’s  credits  is  identical  to  that  for  the  Nova  Scotia  transfer  student. 
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The  Acting  Deputy  Minister  states  the  policy  for  -Newfoundland 
in  evaluating  the  credits  of  an  Alberta  transfer  student,  as  follows 

■Ye  are  not  in  a  position  to  advise  you  as  to  what  academic  status 
we  would  give  to  an  Alberta  student  at  the  Grade  10  or  11  level.  A 
comparison  of  Alberta  high  school  curriculum  with  our  own  would 
first  have  to  be  made. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  an  Alberta  transfer  student  would 
be  treated  in  Newfoundland  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  above.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  since  Newfoundland  has  junior  matriculation  at  Grade  XI, 
the  Alberta  student  would  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  student 
who  transfers  to  Nova  Scotia. 


SUMMARY 

The  material  of  the  present  chapter  is  understandably  of  a  general 
nature.  The  study  could  not  deal  with  the  almost  countless  details 
involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the  high-school  standing  of  thousands  of 
transfer  students  in  the  provinces.  Only  one  set  of  relationships  was 
chosen  for  discussion  in  this  chapter,  namely,  the  Alberta  student 
transferring  to  each  other  province  and  a  student  from  each  other  prov¬ 
ince  transferring  to  Alberta.  The  question  of  transfer  students  among 
the  other  provinces  was  not  touched  here.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
general  treatment  of  this  question  reveals  the  difficulties  which  face 
both  the  student  and  the  Department  of  Education  officer  involved  in  an 
inter-provincial  transfer. 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia  appear  to  be  a 
group  of  provinces  which  recognize  similar  policies  and  practices. 
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British  ColumDia,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick  form  a  second  group  because 
each  of  these  provinces  grants  a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  the 
close  of  Grade  XII  and  a  senior  matriculation  standing  at  the  close  of 
Grade  XIII,  Prince  Edward  Island  would  also  belong  to  this  second  group 
because  it  grants  junior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII.  New¬ 
foundland  stands  alone  as  a  province  whose  high  school  concludes  with 
Grade  XI.  Quebec  is  also  in  a  class  by  itself  with  its  unique  dual 
school  system. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  one  year  of  schooling 
among  some  of  the  provinces.  In  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Quebec, 
and  Nova  Scotia  a  student  may  achieve  the  equivalent  of  a  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing  at  the  close  of  his  twelfth  year  of  school.  In  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  a  student 
may  not  achieve  this  standing  until  the  close  of  his  thirteenth  year  of 
school.  This  difference  affects  a  transfer  student. 

Not  all  provinces  seem  to  regard  this  difference  in  the  same 
way.  For  example,  Ontario  appears  to  regard  Alberta  senior  matricula¬ 
tion  standing  as  one  year  in  advance  of  the  Ontario  high- school  program, 
and  would  accept  an  Alberta  transfer  student  on  that  basis.  However, 
British  Columbia  does  not  appear  to  regard  Alberta  senior  matriculation 
standing  as  one  year  in  advance  of  the  British  Columbia  program,  and 
would  require  further  study  from  an  Alberta  transfer  student  after  his 
twelfth  year  of  school.  Yet,  the  high- school  programs  of  British  Columbia 
and  Ontario  are  essentially  the  same. 
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These  are  some  of  the  important  differences  among  the  provinces 


with  respect  to  the  inter-provincial  transfer  student. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  present  study  was  begun  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
marked  differences  in  the  educational  policies  and  practices  among 
the  provinces  in  Canada.  The  findings  of  the  study  clearly  support 
this  assumption,  and  indicate  that  some  of  these  differences  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  cause  difficulties  and  problems.  The  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  grow  out  of  the  investigator ’ s  study  of  high-school 
graduation  requirements,  with  and  without  university  matriculation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  clock-hour  formula  devised  for  this  purpose, 

1.  The  Differences  in  School  Organization 

The  present  study  disclosed  the  fundamental  and  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  organization  of  schools  among  the  provinces.  This  subject 
is  discussed  at  some  length  in  Chapter  XII.  Figure  1  on  page  1}6  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  grade  organization  of  each  province,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  university  and  the  level  or  levels  at  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted.  This  figure  shows  that  there  are  two  exceptions 
to  the  pattern  of  differences  among  the  provinces. 

The  first  exception  is  the  similarity  between  Manitoba  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Each  of  these  provinces  regards  Grades  I  through  VI  as 
elementary  school,  VII  through  IX  as  junior  high  school,  X  through  XII 
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as  senior  nigh  school,  with  a  high-school  leaving  dinloma  granted  a.t 
the  close  of  Grade  XI,  and  senior  matriculation  granted  at  the  close 
of  Grade  XII. 

The  second  exception  is  found  in  the  similarity  between  Eritish 
Columbia  and  Ontario.  In  these  provinces,  the  elementary  grades  are  I 
through  VIII,  followed  by  high  school  consisting  of  Grades  IX  through 
XIII.  A  diploma  is  granted  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  and  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  is  achieved  after  Grade  XIII. 

All  other  provinces  are  different  in  one  respect  or  another  of 
their  school  organization. 

Six  provinces  have  a  junior  high  school,  or  a  grouping  of  inter¬ 
mediate  grades;  but  of  these,  Protestant  Quebec  considers  Grades  VIII 
through  IX  as  junior  high  school,  while  Prince  Edward  Island  considers 
Grades  VII  through  X  as  junior  high  school.  Alberta,  Manitoba,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  regard  Grades  VII  through  IX  as  junior  high 
school.  In  these  provinces,  the  grades  following  the  junior  high 
school  are  regarded  as  senior  high  school. 

Saskatchewan  is  the  only  province  to  use  the  8-4  pattern  of 
school  organization.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  regards  Grades  VIII  through 
XII  as  high  school,  Prince  Edward  Island  Grades  XI  and  XII,  and  New¬ 
foundland  Grades  IX  through  XI.  The  high  schools  of  British  Columbia, 

Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick  also  include  Grade  XIII. 

Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  grant  a  high-schcol  diploma  after  Grade  XI.  All  of  the 
remaining  provinces  award  the  diploma  after  Grade  XII. 
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There  is  considerable  difference  among  the  provinces  in  the  matter 
of  the  grade  level  at  which  junior  and/or  senior  matriculation  standing 
may  be  achieved.  Figure  1  on  page  136  provides  a  summary  of  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Six  provinces  grant  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XII:  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic 
Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  provinces  which  grant 
the  equivalent  of  junior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  are: 
British  Columbia,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland  grant  junior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XI. 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  do  not  grant  junior  matriculation  after  any 
grade,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  do  not  grant  senior 
matriculation  after  any  grade. 

The  differences  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  the 
various  provinces  appear  to  be  too  great  to  be  ignored  or  to  be 
defended  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  typical  of  Canadian  education. 
These  differences  are  great  enough  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  an 
official  of  one  provincial  department  of  education  to  understand  the 
accomplishments  of  a  transfer  student  from  another  province.  An 
effort  to  make  an  evaluation  may  result  in  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
bases  of  comparison.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Alberta  does  not  grant  high-school  standing  to  subjects  taken  in  Grade 
IX.  The  transfer  student's  high-school  credits  are  based  on  work  done 
in  Grade  X  and  higher.^  Yet,  five  provinces  regard  Grade  IX  as  part 


of  high  school. 
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2.  The  Differences  in  Diploma  Requirements 

The  list  of  the  provinces  which  grant  a  high- school  diploma  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XI  instead  of  Grade  XII  was  given  above.  These 
differences  in  the  requirements  for  the  diploma  are  also  noted  in 
terms  of  clock  hours  of  classroom  instruction  required.  Table  XXVIII 
on  page  141  groups  the  provinces  by  the  total  clock  hours  required  for 
a  diploma.  New  Brunswick  is  highest  requiring  2,925  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  diploma,  while  Nova  Scotia  grants  a  diploma  after  1,115 
hours  of  instruction.  The  five  provinces  which  grant  the  diploma  at 
the  close  of  Grade  XI  have  the  lowest  clock-hour  requirements.  These 
are:  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  1,900;  Newfoundland,  1,825;  Manitoba,  1,616; 
Protestant  Quebec,  1,568;  and  Nova  Scotia,  1,115,  There  is  also  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  700  hours  of  instruction  between  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  although  each  of  these  provinces  concludes  high  school 
with  Grade  XII. 

These  important  clock-hour  differences  among  the  provinces  in 
the  requirements  for  a  high- school  diploma  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  diploma  of  one  province  does  not  appear  to  mean  the  same  as  the 
diploma  of  another.  Officials  of  the  department  of  education  of  each 
province  must  make  a  penetrating  study  of  the  high-school  standing  of 
a  student  from  another  province,  in  order  to  understand  how  to  make  a 
fair  assessment.  If  the  diploma  requirements  among  the  provinces  can¬ 
not  be  made  more  standard,  the  diploma  night  well  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  a  detailed  transcript  of  high-school  subjects  taken,  together  with 
an  evaluation  of  clock  hours  of  instruction,  or  some  similar  measurement. 
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3o  The  Differences  in  Matriculation  Requirements 

The  present  study  discovered  significant  differences  among  the 
provinces  as  to  requirements  for  junior  and/or  senior  matriculation 
standings.  The  list  of  provinces  granting  senior  matriculation  at  the 
close  of  Grade  XII  was  given  above,  together  with  the  list  of  prov¬ 
inces  granting  junior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII.  This 
means  that  in  some  provinces  a  university  student  may  complete  the 
first  year  of  university  in  his  twelfth  grade,  while  in  other  prov¬ 
inces,  the  twelfth  grade  of  high  school  does  not  allow  university 
credit.  The  student  in  the  first  province  studies  at  the  university 
for  three  years  after  Grade  XII  for  a  B.A.  degree,  while  the  student 
in  the  latter  province  studies  four  years  at  the  university  after 
Grade  XII  for  a  B.A.  degree.  Table  XXVII  on  page  139  provides  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  information  in  terms  of  years  after  Grade  IX  required  for 
a  senior  matriculation  standing.  This  difference  consists  of  one  year 

i 

of  university  study. 

Table  XXX  on  page  144  presented  these  facts  with  another  approach, 
namely,  comparing  the  clock-hour  totals  of  provinces  granting  junior 
matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  with  the  clock-hour  totals  ol 
provinces  granting  senior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII.  The 
assumption  that  provinces  which  grant  the  equivalent  of  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII  should  have  a  nigher  clock- 
hour  requirement  for  Grades  X  through  XII  than  the  provinces  which 
grant  the  equivalent  of  junior  matriculation  at  the  close  of  Grade  XII, 
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is  not  supported.  The  two  provinces  with  the  highest  requirement  of 
clock  hours  grant  the  junior  matriculation  standing  after  Grade  XII. 
These  are  New  Brunswick  with  2,925  and  Ontario  with  2,845.  Yet 
Alberta  grants  the  equivalent  of  senior  matriculation  standing  at  the 
close  of  Grade  XII  with  2,534  clock  hours  required,  and  Nova  Scotia 
does  the  same  with  2,178  clock  hours. 

These  data  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  provinces  and  uni¬ 
versities  make  higher  demands  upon  high-school  students  than  other 
provinces  and  universities.  These  differences  are  indicated  by  the 
clock-hour  totals,  and  by  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  required. 

It  appears  that  university  matriculation  requirements  are  notably  dif¬ 
ferent  among  Canadian  universities  for  apparently,  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  one  university  are  somewhat  more  rigorous  and  demanding  than 
the  requirements  of  another  university. 

4.  The  Differences  in  Subject  Requirements 

The  numerous  differences  in  subject  requirements  were  discussed 
in  detail  in  Chapter  XIII  of  the  present  study.  These  differences  con¬ 
sist  in  the  number  of  clock  hours  required  for  the  various  subjects, 
and  in  the  subjects  which  each  province  requires  of  every  high-school 
student. 

The  only  subject  which  is  required  of  all  Canadian  high-school 
students  for  the  diploma  is  English.  Social  studies  (or  history  and 
geography)  is  a  subject  required  by  all  provinces  but  Protestant  'ctuebec 
and  Newfoundland.  Five  provinces  do  not  require  health  and  physical 
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education,  although  British  Columbia  requires  260  clock  hours  and 
Ontario  304  in  this  subject.  The  provinces  which  do  not  require  this 
subject  are:  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Protes¬ 
tant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  do  not  require  mathematics,  while  New 
Brunswick  requires  585  clock  hours  of  mathematics,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  450  hours.  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Protestant  Quebec, 

Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  do  not  require  science  for  the  high-school 
diploma  while  New  Brunswick  requires  468  clock  hours  of  science.  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland  do  not  require  study  in  a  foreign  language,  while  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec  requires  349  hours.  These  data  are  summarized  in  Figure 
2  on  page  156. 

These  subject  differences  become  more  important  when  the  clock- 
hour  requirements  of  a  single  subject  are  noted.  All  provinces  require 
English  for  the  high-school  diploma  but  the  highest  clock-hour  require¬ 
ment  is  in  New  Brunswick  with  780  hours,  as  compared  to  the  low  in 
Manitoba  of  251.  A  similar  diversity  occurs  in  social  studies  where 
the  429  hours  required  in  New  Brunswick  is  more  than  300  hours  higher 
than  the  requirement  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec.  The  range  of  clock  hours 
in  mathematics  goes  from  the  high  in  New  Brunswick  of  585  to  the  low  in 
Alberta  of  117  hours. 

Even  the  more  consistent  requirements  of  the  matriculation  pro¬ 
gram  have  important  differences  among  the  provinces.  In  this  program 
there  is  a  range  of  clock  hours  required  xor  English  from  the  high  of 
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780  hours  in  New  Brunswick  to  the  low  of  307  in  Protestant  Quebec. 
Approximately  300  hours  separate  the  social  studies  requirements  in 
New  Brunswick  from  those  requirements  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec.  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec  requires  582  hours  of  mathematics,  while  British  Columbia 
requires  260  hours.  The  extremes  of  hour  requirements  in  science  are 
the  468  hours  in  New  Brunswick  and  the  130  hours  in  British  Columbia. 

In  foreign  language  study,  the  high  is  624  hours  in  New  Brunswick  and 
the  low  is  130  in  British  Columbia.  These  data  are  summarized  in 
Figure  3  on  page  158. 

These  differences  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  official  task 
of  assessing  the  high-school  standing  of  a  transfer  student  from  another 
province  is  an  enormous  undertaking,  to  say  the  least.  A  province  may 
issue  a  transcript  of  credits  which  shows  the  subjects  which  a  student 
has  taken  in  high  school,  but  the  differences  in  requirements  for  the 
various  subjects  make  it  most  difficult  to  assess  the  true  status  of 
that  student.  These  differences,  therefore,  appear  to  be  too  great  to 
be  ignored. 

5 .  The  Differences  in  Requirements  for  Qrtional  Subjects 

The  present  study  discovered  many  differences  among  the  prov¬ 
inces  in  the  matter  of  optional  subjects.  In  the  diploma  program, 
five  provinces  allow  over  half  of  the  total  time  of  instruction  for 
optional  subjects:  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  These  findings  are  summarized  in  Table  XXXII 
on  page  150.  This  table  also  shows  that  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New 
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Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
time  is  allowed  for  optional  subjects.  Newfoundland  allows  seventy 
percent  and  New  Brunswick  allows  eleven  percent  for  options.  Table  XXXI 
on  page  149  provides  a  summary  of  the  clock  hours  these  percentages 
represent.  This  table  shows  a  range  of  from  1,419  hours  in  Ontario  to 
270  hours  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  differences  regarding  the  allotment  of  time  for  optional 
suojects  are  not  as  great  in  the  matriculation  program.  The  range  here 
is  from  thirty-nine  percent  of  the  total  instruction  time  (allowed  in 
British  Columbia)  to  four  percent  of  the  total  instruction  time  (allowed 
in  Prince  Edward  Island).  This  excludes  New  Brunswick  which  allows  no 
optional  subjects  in  the  matriculation  program.  Table  XXXIV  on  page  154 
provides  a  summary  of  this  information. 

These  differences  in  the  treatment  of  optional  subjects  amplify 
and  underscore  conclusion  number  4  above. 

6.  The  Differences  in  Educational  Terminology 

The  differences  noted  above  illustrate  how  some  of  the  common 
terms  in  curriculum  and  school  administration  do  not  have  a  universally 
accepted  meaning  in  Canada.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  term 
'•Grade  XI"  does  not  denote  the  same  thing  in  various  provinces.  In 
one  province,  such  as  Manitoba,  this  is  the  terminal  grade  and  a  diploma 
is  granted.  This  diploma  may  also  include  a  junior  matriculation  stand¬ 
ing.  In  another  province,  such  as  Alberta,  there  is  no  significance 
to  Grade  XI  with  respect  to  diplomas  or  matriculation  standing.  When 
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clock-hour  requirements  for  various  subjects  are  studied  and  compared 
among  the  provinces,  a  further  difference  is  indicated  at  the  Grade  XI 
level.  Furthermore,  the  clock-hour  measurement  reveals  considerable 
difference  in  a  description  of  a  student's  program  of  study.  This 
difference  goes  beyond  the  mere  listing  of  the  subjects  to  be  taken. 

For  example,  many  students  are  studying  English,  social  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  a  foreign  language  in  Grades  X  through  XII.  But 
in  British  Columbia  a  student  does  this  work  in  1,450  clock  hours  of 
instruction,  while  a  Saskatchewan  student  does  this  in  2,404  clock  hours. 
Table  XXXVI  on  page  159  provides  a  summary  of  these  data. 

These  differences  extend  also  to  less  important  educational 

terminology,  such  as  terms  to  designate  required  and  optional  subjects. 

2 

This  situation  has  been  summarized  by  A.  F.  Brown,  who  wrote  recently: 

The  diversity  extends  even  to  local  terminologies.  One  may 
speak  of  a  group  of  subjects  as  constants,  imperatives,  obligatory 
subjects  or  compulsory  subjects,  and  mean  very  much  the  same  thing. 
Electives  and  options  may  be  synonymous  .  .  .  Subject,  course,  pro¬ 
gram  and  route  may  have  different  meanings  which  overlap  one 
another  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

7.  No  Pattern  in  these  Differences 

The  present  study  did  not  discover  any  particular  geographical 
pattern  emerging  from  the  differences  which  have  been  noted  above.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  say  that  a  reason  for  some  differences  was 
common  to  a  number  of  provinces  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country.  For 
example,  a  reasonable  assumption  may  be  that  adjacent  provinces  should 
be  able  to  give  reciprocal  treatment  for  the  transfer  student.  This 
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assumption  is  true  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba.  But  Nova 
ocotia  may  also  be  added  to  this  group  for  reciprocal  treatment,  and 
there  are  many  miles  separating  this  province  from  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces.  For  geographical  reasons,  British  Columbia  should  be  added  to 
this  group  since  it  is  adjacent  to  Alberta,  but  a  study  of  pertinent 
sections  of  Chapters  XIII  and  XTV  show  why  it  does  not  belong.  Instead, 
British  Columbia,  even  though  it  lies  at  the  extreme  western  boundary 
of  Canada,  seems  to  belong  to  a  group  which  includes  the  maritime 
province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  central  province  of  Ontario. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  support  and  illustrate  the  fact  of 
provincial  autonomy  in  education  in  Canada.  Each  province  acts  as  an 
entity. 

8.  The  Difficulties  Arising  from  Differences 

After  noting  the  consequential  differences  of  educational  policy 
and  practice  among  the  provinces,  the  present  study  concludes  that  these 
differences  are  numerous  and  great  enough  to  create  serious  difficulties. 

Many  department  of  education  officials  are  confronted  with  the 
task  of  evaluating  the  academic  standing  of  a  high-school  student  from 
another  province.  The  great  differences  in  educational  practices  among 
provinces,  many  of  which  lie  below  the  surface  of  the  general  outline 
of  subject  descriptions  and  requirements  create  an  acute  problem  for 
officials.  It  appears  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  official  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  requirements  of  a  distant  prov¬ 
ince  each  time  he  is  confronted  by  an  application  for  admission  from  a 
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student  of  that  province.  The  present  alternative  to  such  a  comprehensive 
study  is  the  official’s  attempt  to  be  content  to  make  this  evaluation  on 
the  basis  of  his  superficial  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the 
distant  province.  The  latter  may  cause  unfair  treatment  for  some  trans¬ 
fer  students 

The  present  study  indicates  some  of  the  levels  of  understanding 
of  officials  of  other  provinces  of  the  high-school  ourriculum  in 
Alberta.  This  matter  has  been  presented  in  detail  in  Chapter  XIV.  For 
example,  although  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  have  similar  school  sys¬ 
tems,  Ontario  seems  to  grant  a  higher  standing  to  an  Alberta  transfer 

3 

student  than  does  British  Columbia.  This  seems  to  indicate  different 
interpretations  of  Alberta  credits  on  the  part  of  officials  from  two 
provinces  which  have  basic  similarities  in  organization  of  schools. 

Another  example  of  the  different  levels  of  understanding  is  that  of  the 
officials  of  two  maritime  provinces  who  acknowledged  a  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  matriculation  standing  granted  an  Alberta  high-school  stu- 
4 

dent.  Such  a  lack  of  understanding  among  the  provinces  cannot  insure 
a  transfer  student  of  consistent  fair  treatment  by  educational  officials. 

Even  if  a  transfer  student  receives  fair  treatment  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  his  high-school  credits,  he  may  still  face  grave  difficulties. 

For  example,  the  Alberta  student  who  transfers  to  a  New  Brunswick  high 

school  at  the  Grade  XI  level  will  find  that  he  is  behind  in  his  for¬ 
eign  language  study,  for  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  diploma  are 
much  different  in  Alberta  and  New  Brunswick.  Furthermore,  the  Alberta 
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student  who  achieved  the  equivalent  of  a  senior  matriculation  standing 
at  the  close  of  Grade  All  will  not  enter  British  Columbia  with  this 
standing.  He  will  be  required  to  do  further  study,  perhaps  for  an 
extra  year  of  high  school  to  achieve  senior  matriculation  standing  in 
British  Columbia.  Also,  a  student  who  achieved  a  high-school  diploma 
at  the  close  of  Grade  XI  in  Newfoundland,  will  be  required  to  study  at 
least  one  more  year  for  a  high-school  diploma  if  he  transfers  to 
Alberta.  He  may  also  be  deficient  in  certain  subjects  which  may 
require  more  than  one  year  for  this  standing. 

The  changing  Canadian  scene  reveals  among  other  things  the 
shrinkage  of  distances  from  sea  to  sea  and  the  increasing  number  of 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  one  province  to  become  familiar  with 
the  people  and  conditions  in  other  provinces.  The  number  of  inter¬ 
provincial  transfer  students  will  grow  greater  with  the  passing  of  time. 
This  study  supports  the  conclusion  that  this  problem  of  differences  is 
so  large  that  it  should  not  be  ignored. 

II.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  suggest  further  research  areas 
in  nation-wide  educational  investigation  in  Canada,  and  also  imply  the 
need  for  some  concerted  action  to  meet  and  solve  educational  problems 
which  arise  out  of  differences  among  the  provinces. 
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1«  The  Additional  High-School  Year 

The  first  conclusion  of  the  present  chapter  indicated  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  school  organization  from  province  to  province.  With  two 
exceptions  every  province  has  a  school  structure  which  is  different 
from  that  of  the  rest.  These  differences  extend  to  requirements  for  a 
high-school  diploma,  and  to  requirements  for  junior  and  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  standing.  Practically  speaking,  most  of  these  differences  con¬ 
sist  in  one  full  year  of  high-school  instruction.  For  example,  Manitoba, 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland 
each  grant  a  diploma  after  Grade  XI,  while  the  other  provinces  grant 
a  diploma  after  Grade  XII.  Furthermore,  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and 
New  Brunswick  require  one  year  after  Grade  XII,  which  is  Grade  XIII,  for 
senior  matriculation  standing,  while  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  grant  the 
equivalent  of  a  senior  matriculation  standing  after  Grade  XII.  To  add 
complication  to  this  divergence,  the  clock-hour  instructional  require¬ 
ments  are  compared  to  show  that  one  province  (New  Brunswick)  requires  a 
total  of  2,900  hours  of  classroom  instruction  in  Grades  X  through  XII 
and  grants  a  junior  matriculation  standing  at  that  time,  while  another 
province  (Nova  Scotia)  grants  a  senior  matriculation  standing  after 
2,200  clock  hours  in  the  same  grades. 

The  additional  year  of  high  school  which  appears  in  the  various 
cases  cited  above  should  be  investigated  more  thoroughly  than  the 
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present  study  was  able  to  do.  It  constitutes  a  fundamental  difference 
among  provinces  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  surface 
requirements, 

2,  A  Qualitative  Measurement 

The  present  study  has  been  based  on  a  quantitative  measurement 
which  has  its  limitations,  some  of  which  were  mentioned  in  Chapter  I. 

This  investigation  has  served  to  point  out  differences  in  Canadian 
secondary  education  without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  for  them.  The  case  of  the  additional  year  of  high  school  illus¬ 
trates  this  fact. 

Further  research  based  on  a  qualitative  measurement  should  be 
conducted.  Some  of  the  following  factors  should  be  investigated  in 
such  a  study  and  compared  among  the  provinces:  teaching  personnel, 
training  and  certification;  the  content  of  subjects;  examinations  and 
examination  results  at  specified  levels  of  the  high-school  program;  and 
a  study  of  clock-hour  requirements  of  a  province  compared  with  the 
results  of  standardized  tests  in  certain  subjects,  to  note  the  level 
of  student  achievement  in  various  provinces.  For  example,  what 
increase  in  skill  is  achieved  by  the  province  with  the  highest  clock- 
hour  requirements  for  English  compared  with  the  achievement  of  an 
average  student  in  a  province  with  considerably  lower  clock-hour  require¬ 
ments?  This  same  question  may  be  asked  of  social  studies,  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages.  Also,  an  Alberta  student  going  to 
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Ontario  seems  to  gain  about  three-fourths  of  a  year.  Is  this  time?  Is 
the  Alberta  Grade  XII  graduate  almost  equal  to  the  Ontario  Grade  XIII 
graduate? 

Studies  of  this  kind  may  uncover  the  factors  which  compensate  for 
the  instructional  time  involved  in  the  additional  high-school  year,  or 
in  the  additional  clock  hours  required  by  some  provinces. 

5.  A  Study  of  Requirements  for  Each  Subject 

Conclusion  number  4  indicated  the  findings  of  the  present  study 
regarding  the  extreme  differences  of  subject  requirements  among  the 
high  schools  of  Canada.  These  differences  we re  noted  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  subjects  which  are  required  of  each  student,  and  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  classroom  instruction  required  for  each.  For 
example,  the  only  subject  which  is  required  by  all  provinces  in  the 
high-school  diploma  program  is  English.  'This  subject  has  a  variety  of 
clock-hour  requirements  from  780  hours  in  New  Brunswick  to  251  hours  in 
Manitoba.  There  is  also  the  great  variety  of  requirements  in  every 
other  subject  field. 

The  present  study  has  only  been  able  to  point  out  these  differ¬ 
ences  without  offering  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  them.  A  further 
study  should  be  made  which  would  investigate  the  curriculum  content  of 
these  subjects.  The  investigator  should  secure  all  published  curricular 
regulations,  course  outlines,  and  syllabi  for  a  subject,  or  a  group  of 
subjects,  and  compare  his  findings  among  the  provinces.  The  clock-hour 
findings  of  the  present  study  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
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curricular  content  of  subjects.  This  kind  of  a  study  might  well 
indicate  that  a  province  with  a  high  clock-hour  requirement  may  still 
be  covering  less  material  than  another  province  which  has  a  lower 
clock-hour  requirement  for  a  given  subject. 

In  addition,  another  investigator  might  study  each  subject  on 
the  basis  of  some  of  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  instruction  of  English  between  the  provinces  which  separate 
literature  and  composition  as  separate  subjects  and  the  provinces 
which  teach  literature  and  language  as  one  subject?  Does  the  curriculum 
content  of  a  subject  designated  "social  studies"  differ  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum  content  of  history  and  geography  subjects?  How  does  a  province 
which  does  not  require  health  and  physical  education  compensate  for 
this  seeming  omission  in  the  curriculum?  In  how  may  provinces  is  oral 
mastery  of  a  foreign  language  an  objective? 

Chapter  XIII  contains  a  discussion  of  the  extreme  differences 
among  the  provinces  in  the  matter  of  optional  subjects  allowed  a  high- 
school  student.  The  present  study  also  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
in  some  provinces  many  of  the  optional  subjects  recognized  are  non- 
academic  subjects.  A  further  investigation  might  be  made  to  survey 
the  subjects  which  are  most  frequently  elected  by  students  in  the 
optional  part  of  the  program.  This  study  would  note  the  percentage  of 
optional  subjects  chosen  which  are  academic  and  the  percentage  of  the 
non-academic  subjects.  This  study  might  also  explore  trends  across  the 
country  regarding  the  number  of  subjects  recognized  as  options. 
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it.  The  Inter-orovincial  Transfer  Student 

Chapter  XIV  contains  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  the  many  differences  in  curriculum  and  school  administration 
among  the  provinces  as  these  center  on  the  inter-provincial  transfer 
student.  The  present  study  has  been  limited  to  the  case  of  an  Alberta 
student  transferring  to  each  of  the  other  provinces,  or  a  student  from 
each  of  the  other  provinces  transferring  to  Alberta.  Further  investi¬ 
gation  might  explore  the  other  combinations  of  provincial  evaluation  of 
credits.  Another  study  might  trace  the  progress  of  a  transfer  student 
by  conducting  planned  interviews  with  a  number  of  transfer  students  at 
certain  intervals  after  the  transfers  were  made. 

The  present  study  underscores  the  need  for  more  understanding 
among  the  officials  of  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
inter-provincial  transfer  student.  The  Canadian  Education  Association 
should  be  encouraged  to  gather  data  pertinent  to  this  problem  from  each 
of  the  provinces,  and  officials  in  each  department  of  education  should 
be  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  such  an  effort.  Perhaps  an  annual  ques¬ 
tionnaire  might  be  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  and 
completed  by  an  official  of  each  department  of  education  which  would 
summarize  the  general  requirements  for  the  high- school  diploma  and 
matriculation  to  the  university  in  each  province.  The  Canadian  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  might  also  provide  occasions  when  the  directors  of 
curriculum  of  each  province  might  be  gathered  together  with  university 
admissions  officers  to  foster  better  understanding  of  graduation 
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requirements  in  the  provinces,  and  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  provincial  departments  of  education 
will  have  to  become  agreeable  to  an  expansion  of  the  offices  and  "per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Canadian  Education  Association  and  be  ready  to  offer  at 
least  a  modicum  of  cooperation  in  the  gathering  of  data.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  these  relationships  may  gradually  develop  out  of 
the  constant  expansion  of  education  in  Canada  to  the  point  where  the 
federal  government  becomes  more  and  more  involved  and  must  look  to  an 
agency  like  the  Canadian  Education  Association  as  a  central  office  or 
bureau  of  Canadian  education.  Dr.  Stewart  predicts: 

Education  is  becoming  such  a  big  and  complicated  business,  and 
the  federal  government  is  becoming  such  a  big  and  all-pervading 
agency,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  involved  in  education.  The  central  government  will  under¬ 
take  certain  activities  of  an  educational  nature  because  they  need 
to  be  undertaken,  because  there  will  be  a  vacuum  into  which  the 
wealthy  central  government  will  move  either  almost  unnoticed  and 
unquestioned  or  perhaps  welcomed.  The  central  government  will 
need  an  agency  to  co-ordinate  and  report  upon  its  own  activities 
in  education,  and  such  a  federal  agency  will,  almost  imperceptibly 
and  without  any  specific  decisions  being  required  from  the  prov¬ 
inces,  become  the  central  bureau  for  all  educational  activities. 

The  problem  of  the  inter-provincial  transfer  student  underscores 
the  need  for  such  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  officials  of  each 
department  of  education  in  order  to  render  Canadian  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  more  effective. 


5«  A  Repeat  of  the  Present  Study 

The  present  study  should  be  repeated  after  a  period  of  five  or 
more  years.  The  same  clock-hour  formula,  or  an  equivalent  formula, 
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should  be  used  so  that  the  conclusions  may  be  compared  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  present  study  to  note  any  possible  trends  or  changes 
in  curricular  practices  in  Canadian  secondary  education. 

6.  A  Comparative  Study 

Another  profitable  study  may  be  that  of  comparing  the  graduation 
and  matriculation  requirements  of  a  fair  sample  of  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  with  those  of  Canada.  Another  investigator  may  wish  to 
make  this  comparative  study  with  secondary  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
.France,  Russia,  Australia,  or  some  other  country. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

The  present  study  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  differences  in 
education  are  dangerous  and  reprehensible,  and  that  all  differences  in 
existence  in  the  provinces  of  Canada  should  be  eliminated.  Many  of  these 
differences  are  necessary  so  that  education  may  more  successfully  fill 
the  needs  of  the  local  constituents.  The  historical  background  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Canada  shows  how  these  differences  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  education  in  this  country  from  the  very  beginning. 

Yet,  time  has  brought  many  great  changes  with  it  to  Canada  and  to 
its  educational  systems.  The  present  study  has  exposed  the  differences 
which  are  too  great  and  too  serious  to  ignore  or  to  retain  for  the  sake 
of  respect  for  the  past.  It  is  hoped  that  many  nation-wide  studies  of 
Canada  may  point  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  arise 


from  these  differences. 
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APPENDIX  A.  British  North  America  Act,  1867 >  30-31  Victoria,  Chapter  3 


Education 


93 •  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively 
make  Laws  in  relation  to  Education,  subject  and  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Provisions :- 

(1)  Nothing  in  any  such  Law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
Right  or  Privilege  with  respect  to  Denominational  Schools 
which  any  Class  of  Persons  have  by  Law  in  the  Province  at 
the  Union: 

(2)  All  the  Powers,  Privileges,  and  Duties  at  the  Union  by  Law 
conferred  and  imposed  in  Upper  Canada  on  the  Separate  Schools 
and  School  Trustees  of  the  Queen's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects 
shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Dissentient 
Schools  of  the  Queen's  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Sub¬ 
jects  in  Quebec: 

(3)  Where  in  any  Province  a  System  of  Separate  or  Dissentient 
Schools  exists  by  Law  at  the  Union  or  is  thereafter  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province,  an  Appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  from  any  Act  or 
Decision  of  any  Provincial  Authority  affecting  any  Right 
or  Privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Minority 
of  the  Queen's  Subjects  in  relation  to  Education; 

(4)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  Law  as  from  Time  to  Time  seems 
to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  requisite  for  the  due 
Execution  of  the  Provinces  of  this  Section  is  not  made,  or 
in  case  any  Decision  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  on 
any  Appeal  under  this  Section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the 
proper  Provincial  Authority  in  that  Behalf,  then  and  in 
every  such  Case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  Circumstances  of 
each  Case  require,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  make 
remedial  Laws  for  the  due  Execution  of  the  Provisions  of 
this  Section  and  of  any  Decision  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  under  this  Section. 
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APPENDIX  B.  Grade  XIII 

(From  notes  written  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Meredith,  Director  of 
Curriculum,  Department  of  Education,  British  Columbia.) 


An  official  statement  on  the  philosophy  and  function  of  Grade  XIII 
is  not  available.  It  is  probably  needed  and  if  prepared  for  the  public 
schools  of  this  province,  it  would  undoubtedly  stress  the  following: 

(a)  That  Grade  XIII  courses  should  be  considered  comparable  in 
quality  —  subject  content,  skills,  standards,  teaching 
methods,  etc.  to  the  course  given  in  the  subject  at  the 
University. 

(b)  That  Grade  XIII  courses,  besides  permitting  students  to  ful¬ 
fill  some  of  the  requirements  for  a  University  degree,  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  extending  one's  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  at  a  more  advanced  level  than  that  given  in  high  school. 

(c)  That  Grade  XIII  courses  in  their  presentation  should  develop 
critical,  reflective,  thinking  and  independence  in  study. 

(d)  That  Grade  XIII  should  permit  some  degree  of  freedom  in 
developing  personal  interests  and  abilities  and  hence,  with 
the  exception  of  English,  a  Grade  XIII  programme  should  not 
be  prescribed  in  terms  of  specific  subjects.  (So  far  as 
the  high  schools  are  concerned,  English  (Literature  and 
Composition)  and  four  other  courses  constitute  a  full 
Grade  XIII  programme.)  The  courses  should  normally  be 
selected  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  the  degree  they 
wish  to  take. 

Advantages  and  values  are  difficult  to  describe.  In  practice  there 
are  not  many  high  schools  offering  Grade  XTlI  courses.  Often  those  who 
do  have  to  limit  the  number  of  courses  because  of  small  classes,  shortage 
of  qualified  staff,  or  lack  of  equipment  and  facilities.  There  is  the 
advantage  that  taking  Grade  XIII  courses  could  save  the  student  consid¬ 
erable  expense.  It  could  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  find  out  if  he  or  she  is  really  interested  in  continuing  at  Univer¬ 
sity.  Since  classes  are  small,  it  is  possible  to  give  more  personal 
guidance,  advice,  and  encouragement.  In  theory  at  least,  this  could  be 
of  considerable  value  when  one  considers  the  problems  of  a  first  year 
University  student  enrolled  in  a  course  along  with  hundreds  of  others, 
living  in  a  strange  place  and  getting  accustomed  to  a  new  type  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning.  It  might  also  be  possible  for  the  student  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal  more  since  there  is  less  distraction  and  a  greater 
degree  of  supervision. 

One  feature,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  students  who  have  failed  one  or  two  Grade  XII  subjects  can 
return  to  high  school  to  repeat  them  and  can  take  one  or  two  Grade  XIII 
courses  at  the  same  time. 
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